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The new Federal income tax law is disappointing to most 
people who had looked forward to a thorough revision of the 
1918 Act. It was hoped that a comprehensive measure, complete 
in itself, would be the result of the work of Congress. After 
debate proceeded, however, it became clear that Congress 
could not be brought to any such fundamental accomplishment. 
The new law is merely a collection of patches on the old act 
and both must be read and interpreted together to arrive at 
the existing situation. Congressional leaders in the course of 
their work on this law acknowledged its unsatisfactory condi- 
tion and promised an early further revision. Much of the 
distress of taxpayers with regard to internal revenue taxation 
in recent years has been due to the lack of stability of the 
law, the necessity for business to conform to constantly 
changing requirements, frequently afflicted by retroactive 
legislation. Tax legislation should be made effective far 
snenath ahead to enable taxpayers to adjust ‘their affairs to 
its requirements with the least possible inconvenience to 
business. 

The new measure is such a conglomerate mass that great 
care must be exercised by taxpayers in utilizing the particular 
form applicable to their situations. Thus it becomes unfor- 
tunately necessary to continue to depend very largely upon 
experts. The strain on the already over-taxed legal forces of 
the Treasury Department is by no means relieved. A very 
commendable service has been rendered to the people in the 
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simplification of the income tax return forms which have just 
been issued by the department for the new law and indicates 
that a great deal of constructive thought is being given to the 
administration of the new law with a view to relieving the 
people as much as possible from the affliction of its compli- 
cations. It has been recognized through the history of this 
complicated income tax procedure which first came into ex- 
istence with the law of 1917 that the government cannot prop- 
erly rely on any one class of professional men to interpret and 
apply these laws to American business. Almost superhuman 
understanding: of the economic life of this country has been 
required to make a success of such legislation. 

When we think of law, we usually think of lawyers; for 
it is the prime function of a lawyer to interpret and deal with 
the administration of laws. In the making and administering 
of laws we have the lawyer always with us, and he is of great 
value to the government in connection with revenue legis- 
lation. It is also clear, however, that another great profession 
has a peculiar and immediate relation to this particular kind 
of legislation. The determination of invested capital and the 
computation of income is a function peculiarly belonging 
to accountancy, supported by engineering. The engineers and 
classified groups of business and other activities had to be 
coérdinated in order that we might have the fullest possible 
information regarding conditions to which our regulations 
and methods were to be applied. For this reason, many of 
the ablest business men, accountants, and engineers as well 
as lawyers cheerfully responded to appeals for advice and con- 
tinued assistance. 

It is now generally conceded that no group of men is 
more essential today to the proper conduct of business than 
those accountants who, with high ideals of ethics and inspired 
by motives of equity and justice, are assisting business and 
government properly to conform to the terms of the partner- 
ship created between business and government by the internal 
revenue laws. The responsibilities which have thus come to 
these men are sufficient to ballast and stabilize any profession. 
It is gratifying to observe the splendid manner in which that 
profession responds to these larger duties and responsibilities. 
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In looking to professional accountants for aid and support 
in administering the war revenue laws, I saw two principal 
objectives. Of these, the one involving the collection of reve- 
nue to meet the war needs has been fully realized. The other 
is an outstanding incentive to the further development of pro- 
fessional ethics and organization among the accountants of 
this country. I refer to the bringing about in the future of 
a situation in which the relation of accountants with the gov- 
ernment and business may be such that audits certified to by 
professional accountants, in good standing, would be accepted 
by the government as having the highest weight as evidence 
and as affording a satisfactory basis, upon which the govern- 
ment might proceed to the preliminary assessment and col- 
lection of taxes. When this recognition by the government 
is attained, will it not be natural for the business of insurance 
to seize upon the opportunity which will then be presented 
to insure business enterprises against unexpected assessments 
of additional taxes? This would solve the question of con- 
gestion in the handling of returns at Washington and would 
also expedite the collection of the revenue by the government. 

The present condition of congestion in the auditing of 
returns is more easily criticized than remedied. Accountants 
who, in the course of their professional work, come in contact 
with many large organizations, readily appreciate that the 
larger an organization becomes and the greater the volume 
of any given kind of work, the more serious are the obstacles 
to expeditious production. They also know that this difficulty 
is greatly enhanced when the things which are to be produced 
are audits and legal decisions. The things which must be 
produced by the Bureau of Internal Revenue cannot be dele- 
gated too far down the line, and there are relatively few men 
in the United States outside of the legal, engineering and ac- 
counting professions who are available for this work and its 
responsibilities. The result is that the neck of the bottle 
cannot be greatly enlarged. It is out of this small channel 
that we have the documents known as regulations and treas- 
ury decisions based upon actions taken in precedent cases. 
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It has been a long, slow development to build up the body 
of precedent which the bureau has to work with, and all who 
are familiar with the subject know that there yet remain many 
fundamental questions to be decided. 

From time to time the courts make their contribution, and 
every time Congress revises the law there must be likewise 
a revision in all the regulations, precedents and decisions. 

By way of putting ourselves in a properly sympathetic 
attitude towards the department officials, it should be kept 
in mind that a corporation return may physically, or as a case, 
be dealt with by as many as one hundred persons in the course 
of its journey, as the following hypothetical case will serve to 
illustrate: Assume the return of a corporation engaged in 
mining coal, and that there is a question of the admissibility 
of paid in surplus at the time of organization. We will accept 
it as a return for the year 1918. After diligent work by the 
employees and officers of the corporation, aided by account- 
ants, the return is filed in the office of the local collector and 
payment made of the first quarter of the tax shown on the 
return to be due. In the collector’s office the return is asso- 
ciated with thousands of others on the same day, and the 
first step is to separate from each return the remittance at- 
tached. The receipts are deposited immediately in the accepted 
depositaries for public funds and report thereof is made to 
Washington. The collector opens an account with every tax- 
payer and this particular corporation is credited with its re- 
mittance. In due course, and as rapidly as the small and under- 
paid force of deputy collectors and clerks can get at 
the vast accumulation of work, the return of this corporation 
is reached for the so-called collector’s preliminary exami- 
nation and review. Manifest errors discovered are corrected 
locally, probably involving conferences with representatives 
of the taxpayer. The return is then included in a bundle of 
100 and forwarded to Washington. Here it is sent first to 
the Statistical Division of the Income Tax unit, where it is 
run through a coding process much the same as the schedule 
of the Census Bureau. After leaving the Statistical Division 
the returns are separated according to the kind of business, 
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so that the return of this coal corporation is made available 
for the Natural Resources Sub-division of the Income Tax 
unit, which will take it up for audit in its turn. It must be 
remembered that about five million returns are filed annually, 
of which one and one-half million reach Washington for audit. 
Although the auditing force there has been expanded to five 
or six thousand, it is hard to reach a condition where these 
audit divisions are ready to take up a case immediately. There 
is probably some delay at this point. The return has to go 
then to the Returns Control Section of the Administration 
Division where it is properly recorded and arrangements are 
made so that every step in its further course will be recorded 
and so there will be no danger of its being permanently lost at 
any time. It should be borne in mind that thereafter every 
transfer of the return from one person to another is controlled 
by reports and requisitions routed through this Returns Con- 
trol Section. 

In the Natural Resources Sub-division it will probably be 
assigned to an engineer of the Coal Section who will develop 
the necessary engineering facts for the audit. When this 
work is completed the return will be sent to an auditor of 
the Natural Resources Sub-division. If he finds that the 
invested capital questions, which I have suggested might occur 
in such cases, are of sufficiently serious importance, he will 
send the return with all of the file relating to it to the Special 
Assignment Section of the Special Audit Division. When this 
question is settled it will be sent back to the Natural Resources 
Sub-division, and there it will probably be found that a revenue 
agent’s report is desired on the case. The file is then sent to 
the Field Audit Division where the necessary copies and tran- 
scripts are made and forwarded to the revenue agent in 
charge of the Field Division in which the taxpaying corpora- 
tion is located. In due course the revenue agent calls upon the 
corporation and probably confers at considerable length with 
the officers and with their accountants. His report is received 
at Washington by the field audit division and after proper 
record is sent to the Natural Resources Sub-division where it 
is associated with the original return filed by the corporation. 
Then the auditor reaches his conclusions and drafts a letter 
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to the corporation, submitting his letter for review by the 
higher officers of his section and division. If the letter is ap- 
proved by these officers it is transmitted for another review by 
the Review Division, specially constituted for the purpose, 
and thereafter it is signed and issued by the Commissioner or 
one of his deputies. 

On receipt of this letter the taxpayer has the right, if he 
has not already taken such steps, to enter upon negotiations 
with the various officers of the Bureau who have to do with 
his case, and the final settlement may be deferred for a reason- 
able time, involving possible supplementary reports by revenue 
agents and sometimes investigations by agents sent directly 
from Washington. If the taxpayer and the auditors of the 
Natural Resources Sub-division are unable to agree as to 
accounting features, or if the corporation does not agree with 
the engineers of the Coal Section as to the rate of depletion 
which is allowed, or if the corporation does not accept the 
invested capital which is recognized by the Special Assign- 
ment Section, any or all of these questions, as well as many 
others, may and will be referred on special appeal to the Com- 
mittee on Appeals and Review for decision within the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Many taxpayers insist on appealing 
from the settlement by the Committee to the Commissioner 
and cases have been known in which appeals were made from 
the decision of that officer to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who may refer the cases to the Attorney General. 

When definite decision has been reached to assess an 
amount of additional tax, for example, the Natural Resources 
Subdivision will send the return with its findings to the Prov- 
ing Section of the Administrative Division, where the amount 
will be entered upon a list which is later approved by the 
Commissioner and forwarded to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the district ‘n which the corporation is located. 
The procedure is not yet exha:1sted. When the corporation 
receives the bill from the collector for the amount of tax 
alleged to be due, which it would now seem might have been 
definitely decided and agreed upon, it may still, and often does, 
file claim for abatement. It would be too wearisome now to 
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begin at this point and retrace practically all of the steps 
which I have been enumerating thus far and which might be 
followed in the procedure of the claim for abatement. 

This illustration is not given for the purpose of criticizing 
the complicated procedure. The law itself is complicated and 
it is difficult to organize and control the action of a large 
number of individuals whose judgments must be as uniform 
as possible, if all citizens in all parts of the United States 
are to receive the same kind of treatment under the same 
circumstances. 

It has been frequently suggested that this situation might 
be relieved by creating local audit boards in a number of cities 
throughout the country. The acceptance of such a suggestion 
is beset by many perplexing difficulties arising from inadequate 
central control of returns and an insufficient supply of men 
properly equipped for this exacting and delicate work. Under 
a simple law decentralization of the audit will be increasingly 
possible as the years go by, but in my opinion more satis- 
factory results to all concerned will flow from the codperation 
of organized public accountants. The ultimate objective may 
well contemplate the utilization of both plans. The suggestion 
of using accountants in a quasi-governmental capacity cannot 
be alleged to be far-fetched when we see it in operation for 
many years under similar conditions in the British Kingdom. 
It has, of course, taken many years to perfect their system, 
and we should not be discouraged if it takes considerable time 
here. It is, however, a challenge to the high spirit of the 
American Institute of Accountants to suggest that Americans 
have ordinarily a quicker way of doing things than their Euro- 
pean brothers. : 

The first step toward the attainment of this end is a simpler 
income tax law. I take it we are all convinced that the prin- 
ciples of the income tax law are fundamentally sound and 
should be preserved. Their preservation, however, will depend 
upon the willingness of the Congress to remedy the compli- 
cations of the law before they become intolerable. Many 
of these complications result from the high rates, and the 
fact is that we are possibly to be confronted with even higher 
rates, or more taxes, if additional financial charges, as now 
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contmplated, are to be undertaken by the Federal govern- 
ment. It is necessary both that rates be so fixed as will 
justify proper business activities, and that these rates be 
such as will permit of just and expeditious administration. 
Few difficulties were encountered in administering the 1916 
law, for the reason that the rates were low. There is a point 
at which a tax rate will be most productive of business initi- 
ative and of taxable income, and it is safe to assume that at 
about that point a psychological condition will be met which 
will prompt square dealing with the government and make 
the collection of the tax surer and easier. Is it not probable 
that a man may be honest with his taxes under a 25% surtax 
and disreputably dishonest under a 50% rate? 

This generation of Americans must carry a smaller tax 
load. By means of suggesting ways to accomplish this we 
would start out by asking why the Congress has not concerned 
itself with working out a refunding plan that will project 
fifty years ahead at least one-third of the public debt incurred 
on account of the World War. This government by compari- 
son with other governments is as strong as the rock of 
Gibraltar. Its promises to pay are good, and it will be time 
enough in fifty years to raise by taxation the sums necessary 
to satisfy the holders of outstanding World War promises. 
It is entirely fair to pass on to the next generation, for which 
the war was also fought, a share of the difficult problems 
of government finances with which this generation has had 
to deal. The second source of tax relief lies in the reduction 
of expenditures for armament. Finally, we must exercise 
greater economy in the administration of the government at 
all points. 

Among the further outstanding suggestions which should 
be given consideration in what we hope will be a real peace- 
time and lasting revision of the 1921 law, are: The elimination 
of exemptions and the requirement of all persons with income, 
however small, to file a return and pay at least a nominal tax. 
There should be no tax-exempt securities in the future, nor 
should any property, church, school or other, be exempt from 
its proper share of the taxes necessary to support the govern- 
ment, economically administered. Further provision should 
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be made, as under the English system, for a longer period 
as the basis for business accounting and adjustment of profits 
and losses for income tax levy. A further spread of the 
responsibility of tax paying through a supplementary law 
could be effected by the essential features of an expenditures 
tax. The protection of the administration of the tax laws 
against political control should be secured by the further 
extension of the civil service procedure. Properly to under- 
stand and administer the income tax law, even in simplified 
form, is a challenge to students to make this a professional 
career, and they should be encouraged by permanent tenure 
in office. 

A great boon to the country would be secured by an early 
revision of the income tax law on what might be regarded 
as a permanent basis, so that we might have a long holiday 
in revenue legislation. It is very distracting for all those 
who have to do with the administration of the tax laws, both 
on the side of the government and on the side of the tax- 
payers, to have a fundamental law changed at every session 
of Congress. What we need is a simplified structure which 
will stand the test of a decade, permitting the lowering or 
raising of rates in accordance with the fiscal demands of the 
government without requiring changes in fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Under our form of government we are constantly re- 
minded that lawmakers are usually lacking in special and 
comprehensive information in the matters on which they are 
required to legislate, as well as in courage even to do as well 
as they know. The 1921 revenue law which has just been 
given official sanction is illustrative of this condition. During 
the course of its enactment the public was told that the new 
law might be regarded as only temporary and that another 
revision would be forthcoming later. This disregards the plain 
fact that uncertainty in taxation is almost as bad as injustice ; 
in fact, it is injustice. 

The country expected a thoroughly regenerated tax law 
and got only a sprinkle of change, resulting in but little 
relief. The people are told to be patient and make the most 
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of what they have gotten; their condition is perhaps best 
illustrated by the experience of two small boys in a Baptist 
family, who decided that their goat had a soul to save and 
that he could not get to heaven except through immersion. 
Spurred on by a sense of duty calling, they undertook to 
administer this important religious rite, and proceeded with 
the “billy” to a nearby stream. At the water’s edge the goat 
developed convictions of his own on the subject and declined 
to proceed farther. One boy undertook to pull while the 
other pushed, with the result that the one went headlong in 
front of the goat into the stream while the other landed on 
the nearest bank. When Joe crawled out of the water he 
addressed his brother thus: “Sam! Billy doesn’t deserve to go 
to heaven; let’s not immerse him but just sprinkle him and 
let him go to hell with the Methodists.” I rather imagine 
that the business people have the thought that Congress gave 
them similar treatment in the revision of the 1918 law. 

The Congress should know that next to a just law we 
should have a permanent tax policy for peace time without 
too much regard for political conventions. Business is sick 
and shell-shocked from the war; it must be encouraged to 
learn to walk again. It is not for the layman with segmentary 
information to assert definite and rigid rules of taxation, but 
it is the business both of Congress and industry to create a 
basis of study that will be a trustworthy guide for the Con- 
gress to enable it to arrive at proper rates. Both business 
and the administration must prompt rather than further deaden 
initiative in business. 

The week beginning December 4th was set aside as Edu- 
cational Week and President Harding appealed to all Ameri- 
cans to strengthen their devotion to our educational system 
and improve it by study, suggestion and work. This is a 
most worthy action, for education is fundamental to the con- 
tinuation and success of this form of government in which 
we are supposed to be ruled by a majority of the people, who 
are only safe in thus ruling in proportion as they are kept 
informed on the questions on which they are to rule. 
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This great movement in the interest of education needs 
to reach beyond the public schools. The country requires a 
larger number of unselfish students of the problems of gov- 
ernment. When the constitutional convention decided upon 
a representative republic as a form of government for this 
country it was with the thought that the representatives of 
the people would be experts chosen only on their character 
and qualifications to digest the problems of the people and 
make laws in the interests of all citizens. Demagogues, there- 
fore, are more harmful in this form of government and more 
dangerous than anarchists. They are therefore to be safe- 
guarded against by educating the people to think and act for 
themselves on public questions. 

It was Edmund Burke, the great English statesman, who 
when commenting on our plan of government adopted at the 
constitutional convention, stated that “the real test of the 
success of the American government will depend on the 
ability of the American people to educate its leaders.” The 
primary duty of citizenship, therefore, is to encourage and 
develop our educational system and insist on prepared men 
and women assuming the responsibilities of public service. 

We commend the appeal of the President of the United 
States in the interest of Educational Week. May we not also 
suggest the consideration by the President of an appeal to all 
industry, business and other units of our citizenship to organ- 
ize a thoroughly comprehensive study with him of the great 
economic questions which are today so greatly disturbing our 
citizens in both domestic and foreign relations? This educa- 
tional codperation should be, of course, nationwide, and should 
be an unselfish endeavor by all classes and all interests to 
assist in the framing and carrying on of a positive and con- 
structive national program rather than only a negative and 
more or less unintelligent effort resulting from the oppos- 
ing blocs of the respective interests. 

We can hardly expect to keep our nation in the forefront 
of the rest of the world if our group citizenship is to be con- 
tinually disrupted by internecine quarreling and if a part of 
our body politic is to be seeking its: own aggrandizement at 
the expense and well being of other parts. One of the most 
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distressing developments of recent times is the organization of 
legislative blocs by which classes of our citizens seek to 
accomplish results which may be opposed and contested by 
other classes of citizens. It does not require very deep study 
to understand that this is diametrically opposed to the political 
ideals and beliefs which attended the foundation of this re- 
public, which have endured to the present time and which 
we can not now discard if our nation is to continue to exist 
and our people to be prosperous and happy. 

We need to organize and correlate the common interests 
of the country to solve the problems of this reconstruction 
time. This is as necessary now as it was during the war 
period. We have drifted off into selfish struggles that only 
nullify constructive programs for the country’s good. It has 
been well said that a man is not a good citizen who does not 
give some thought to, and spend some effort in, a larger sphere 
than that in which he exercises his selfish endeavors. He 
must contribute something to the common service of humanity. 
The same is true of business or group citizenship. Let us give 
thought to these things and work out programs of general 
good and get behind them with a perseverance and persistence 
that will not yield to defeat. 
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That stage deaths are funny no observant playgoer will 
deny. Who has not laughed to see some realist dive into a 
coal-scuttle on being hit by a high-power bullet, or giggled 
at the sort of histrionic filibustering practiced by expiring 
elocutionists? A few of us have smiled at Lear’s happy corpse 
leading out its daughter to listen at the applause; and many 
of us are still extant who appreciated the joke when Peter 
Grimm once printed in his programmes that, having returned 
once, he would return no more until the show was over. 
Thanks to the Southern California School of Art, remarks 
George Ade, the tragedy of the past has become the comedy 
of the present. The hero who is shot elicits shrieks of iaugi- 
ter, while the villain who sinks amid bubbles into the deep 
inspires a paroxism of mirth in the large lady seated next yi-~ 
in the playhouse. Yes, the comedy of stage death is obvious 
in American drama no less than in Chinese. Such being the 
case, this paper seeks not to prove it, but to demonstrate by 
illustration and quotation that it has always been so. Such 
an undertaking is perhaps not altogether idle in view of Mr. 
Ade’s statement above; for many of us, as a result of the 
marvelous strides of recent drama in Southern California and 
elsewhere, are prone to forget that the detection of comedy 
in dead and dying actors is neither a modern nor an American 
acquirement, but, like democracy and stage censorship, is a 
venerable inheritance from our ancestors. 

Not only have human beings enjoyed from remotest times 
the humor of stage death, but classic scholars, too, have seen 
the joke and philosophized upon the subject. Naturally averse 
to all deeds of violence, and holding with the Greeks that the 
business of tragedy is to be serious, they have argued that 
stage deaths should be of the gentlest type or else confined 
to the green room and rhetoric. Such Englishmen as Dryden, 
to illustrate, and William Cooke, some hundred years later, 
declared that death on the stage in consequence of duel or 
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battle has been a perennial cause of laughter, while Paul Hif- 
fernan in his Dramatic Genius (1772) enumerates among the 
unfailing sources of comic effect not only “ungraceful attempts 
at fencing” but the dying prostrations of hero or heroine, 
“either precipitately alarming or slidingly awkward,” and the 
“petit manoeuveres of drinking poison out of small pocket- 
dram-bottles.” 

The truth of the claim that the actor who dies by sword 
or dagger becomes temporarily a comedian is proved by an 
abundance of anecdotes—trustworthy and otherwise. What 
could have been funnier, for instance, than the provincial 
Tybalt, a “barn-spouting hero,” who, writes Francis Gentle- 
man, was so realistic as the result of liquor and a love of 
his art that he refused utterly to be defeated and was driving 
the exhausted Romeo from the stage when suddenly he 
crumpled in death at the command of his loud-voiced wife 
behind the scenes. Equally diverting must have been the 
“fiery” Tybalt who, according to Tate Wilkinson, “fell down 
dead without an attempt at battle” so soon as he perceived 
that Romeo carried a real sword instead of a stage foil. 
Somewhat similar was the death of a “scholarly” amateur 
described by Mrs. Mowatt. He spoke the lines of Paris with 
correctness and effect, but on being wounded by the reckless 
Romeo he was put to a great disadvantage by his scholarly 
deliberateness, for, being reluctant to fall with an undignified 
bang, he carefully selected a soft spot by looking over his 
shoulder and descended gently and deliberately to his final 
rest. Hamlet’s wicked uncle has afforded much amusement 
to earlier generations. As one historian of the stage has 
said, “it is a remarkable fact that as a rule the death of the 
King, even under ordinary circumstances, always raises a 
laugh.” He has oftentimes passed away under circumstances 
other than ordinary. Two illustrations of the comic quality 
in Claudius will suffice. Powrie, says Baynham in his history 
of the Glasgow stage, was once acting Hamlet to the Claudius 
of Alexander. Powrie’s aim was to emphasize the serious- 
ness of the King’s death rather than the humor of his over- 
throw; hence, instead of placing the throne in the center of 
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the stage, he placed it near the wings and arranged that Ham- 
let should stab his uncle, who should fall prostrate on the 
steps leading up to the throne. “Every arrangement,” says 
Baynham, “was duly carried out at rehearsal, but, unfortu- 
nately, the property man had not taken into consideration 
two things—the one was the strength of the back of the throne 
chair, and the other the extra force which, in the excitement 
of the moment, Mr. Powrie might impart to the fatal thrust. 
Laertes (myself) had been duly dispatched, and was lying 
head foremost to the audience. Powrie then made such a rush 
at Mr. Alexander, that the hilt of the sword coming with 
tremendous force against the edge of the back of the throne 
chair, the latter gave way, and tipped up, carrying upwards 
the slain monarch and his legs with it. It got fixed between 
the ‘two wings,’ and Mr. Alexander, being at the time quite 
powerless to extricate himself from his embarrassing position, 
remained with his regal robe thrown up over him, almost as 
high as his head, and discovering beneath it a pair of red- 
worsted tights, over which were tucked up Mr. Alexander’s 
street trousers. To complete the effect, the laughter of the 
audience caused Laertes, who had died a few minutes before, 


to look up in order to ascertain what was the matter.” 


It is not recorded that Laertes was brought to life by a 
somewhat earlier, but equally unusual, death of Claudius. 
Like the Romeo mentioned by Wilkinson, the manager of the 
theater at Kingston in Surrey insisted on providing himself 
with a real sword on the occasion of his playing Hamlet to 
I audius of Denman. In the excitement of his mad rush 
lis uncle, Hamlet forgot the deadly nature of his weapon. 
Not so Claudius. With a movement too agile to become the 


] 
i 
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dignity of a monarch he sprang from his throne, exclaiming 
with great energy and terror, “It’s a sword!”—and fell dead 
before Hamlet, who had checked his onrush, could administer 
the thrust contemplated by Shakspere. 

In order to improve the comedy warranted by text and 
stage direction, actors, by neglecting to equip themselves with 
the necessary instruments of death, have frequently resorted 
unexpectedly to striking substitutes. Such tricks were appre- 
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ciated as early as Shakspere’s time, a statement proved by 
Thisbe’s committing suicide with the scabbard of her lover. 
Numerous stage beauties have followed in the footsteps of 
Thisbe. Charlotte Charke records early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that she once saw a daggerless heroine dispatch herself 
with a “Lady’s Busk” drawn from her “stays” ; Juliet as acted 
by Mrs. Cibber once took her life by plunging her finger 
against her breast ; and the famous, but very near-sighted, Mrs. 
Dancer on one occasion dropped her dagger at the instant of 
plunging it into her heart. After seeking it in vain, she was 
ceremoniously presented with the elusive weapon by a con- 
siderate fellow-actor. In recent times James Fulton relates 
a somewhat similar bit of improvisation. In Fly by Night the 
heroine was to shoot the villain with a revolver, but no ex- 
plosion following the second fall of the hammer, the ready- 
witted actor threw up his hands and went to his death with 
this reflection: “My God! I’ve been shot with an air-gun.” 
It is difficult to say just what connection can be traced be- 
tween this story and that of the equally versatile actor who, 
when the pistol failed to fire in a coal mine several hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth, toppled over with the fol- 
lowing comment: “My God! I’ve been struck by lightning.” 
Davidge in his Footlight Flashes tells of an equally interesting 
departure from the text. A traveling troupe was acting 
Richard III on a very narrow improvised stage. All went 
well until the famous fight on Bosworth Field. “In conse- 
quence of the very contracted space,” writes Davidge, “it was 
absolutely necessary to pursue the combat from the top to 
the bottom of the stage, and while Richard was driving Rich- 
mond up with a splendid show of head blows, he (Richmond) 
suddenly vanished from the sight of Richard, and the audience. 
In vain did the crook-backed tyrant call for Richmond to come 
on, if it was only to kill him. No! Richmond was too much 
disconcerted by his sudden mishap, and Richard, determined 
not to be cut out of his die, cast himself on his own sword, 
spoke his speech, and expired.” 

That the swallowing of stage poison was a source of 
comedy in the days of Hiffernan no less than it is in these 
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days of drinking blockade liquor from bottles is too obvious 
to need demonstration here. I shall accordingly confine my- 
self to two cases of poisoning, in both of which the audience 
expressed its satisfaction at the joke. Mrs. Siddons, accord- 
ing to a frequently repeated anecdote, was once imbibing 
poison in her “grand manner,” when a rustic in the gallery 
volunteered this bit of approbation: “That’s right, Molly; 
soop it oop, ma lass.” It may be remarked incidentally that 
this comment of the rustic reminds one of that of the wag 
who turned the initial performance of Voltaire’s Mariamne 
into farce by remarking when the heroine takes poison in the 
fifth act: “Ma foi, the queen drinks!” One of the heroines in 
the late eighteenth century Bath Company, writes Everard 
in his Memoirs, was accustomed to stimulate herself with a 
milder form of poison before partaking of that provided for 
Hamlet’s mother. On one occasion the result of her stimu- 
lation was too obvious ; and when the Queen exclaimed, “ ’Tis 
the drink, the drink, Hamlet,” and “in spite of herself fell 
off the chair,” the observant gallery responded: “Ay, ay, ’tis 
the drink; you need not tell us that.” Stage poison, it may 
be added, need not be taken into the stomach in order to 
stimulate a laugh. It may be humorously administered by way 
of the ear. Witness, for example, the case at Drury Lane 
near the middle of last century. In the play scene in Hamlet, 
where Lucianus is to pour the deadly mixture into the ear 
of the sleeping King, he forgot his lines and desperately extem- 
porized thus in a strong Irish brogue: “I’ll pour the pison into 
his ear-hole; that’ll do it.” It did, comments Edward Stirling, 

far as the Irishman’s future at Drury Lane was concerned. 

For the benefit of those who insist that actors, in their 
modern search for realistic methods, should dive into coal- 
hods on being hit by bullets or should imitate the gestures of 
cramp colic to show the poignancy of death, it may be re- 
marked that the humor of such realism is glanced at in Hif- 
fernan’s reference to the hero whose fall is “precipitately 
alarming or slidingly awkward.” As a matter of fact, theater- 
goers long before the time of Hiffernan enjoyed the comedy 
in death agonies. Witness, to illustrate, the work of their 
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burlesquers, notably Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, where Ralph, provided with “a forked arrow 
through his head,” comes on and dies to the great delight of 
his master and mistress—staunch representatives of the Eliza- 
bethan populace. 

A few later cases of a similar sort of acting may not be 
totally void of suggestions for our modern tragedians. It is 
said that while the father of R. B. Sheridan was acting the 
part of Alexander the Great at Dublin he threw his javelin 
at Clytus but hit instead a cup-bearer impersonated by a noto- 
rious minor actor—one Jimmy Fotterel. Jimmy, thinking that 
this strange procedure “was some new business and he was 
expected to die, seized this long-desired chance of exhibiting 
his tragic powers.” “He therefore flung himself down,” con- 
tinues Molloy, “beat the stage with his hands, kicked and 
rolled; and taking the uproar of the house for well-merited 
applause, he refused to die, until by the exhibition of con- 
tortions and spasms he had exhausted his strength and con- 
vulsed the audience.” Vastly different was the cause of the 
contortions and spasms staged by a big-nosed comedian named 
Philimore during the initial—and only—performance of Vor- 
tigern, Ireland’s well-known forgery. In the midst of his 
representation of the death of Horsus, the Saxon general, the 
heavy roller of the drop scene descended upon his breast, and 
the audience enjoyed immensely the struggles of the expiring 
Saxon until the heavy impediment was removed. Mahon, 
while acting the tyrant in Murphy’s Grecian Daughter, died 
equally hard. It is difficult to improve on John O’Keefe’s 
description of this event: “It was the ridiculous custom at 
that time, when the principal character was to die, for two 
men to walk on with a carpet and spread it on the stage for the 
hero to fall on and die in comfort. Dionysius was stabbed 
and had to expire: Mahon fell upon the carpet and began 
his dying speech. Possessed with full inspiration from the 
tragic muse, he grinned and frothed, and threw his eyes 
around and about, and grasped the carpet with both hands, 
and writhed and twisted, speaking all the time; by which 
means, before his speech was half finished, he had wrapped 
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himself so tightly up in the tragic table-cloth of Melpomene, 
that nothing could be seen of him but the tip of his nose—red 
with fury.” Much more genteel was the manner of dying 
initiated by the West Indian dandy Robert (“Romeo”) Coates 
and perpetuated by Charles Mathews in Romeo Rantall. Cap- 
tain Gronow in his Reminiscences describes the death of the 
notorious amateur in the rdle of Romeo at Bath: “Out came 
a dirty silk handkerchief from his pocket, with which he care- 
fully swept the ground; then his opera hat was carefully 
placed for a pillow, and down he laid himself. After various 
tossings about, he seemed reconciled to his position; but the 
house vociferously bawled out, ‘Die again, Romeo!’ and obedi- 
ent to the command, he rose up, and went through the cere- 
mony again.” A third case of this “slidingly awkward” 
method of expiring, it is said, was presented by Juliet, who 
had by this time recovered from the effects of the sleeping 
potion. 

Not only is the act of dying an ancient source of comedy, 
but the very presence of dead bodies on the stage has fre- 
quently been the occasion of mirth. The point may be illus- 
trated. Younger, a portly actor, was playing the valiant 
Ribemont at Manchester in William Shirley’s play The Black 
Prince. In the act of expiring, Younger happened to roll on 
his back preparatory to giving the final kick. The prospect, 
writes Tate Wilkinson, of his “fair round belly with fat 
capon lined” appeared not as a little hill but a mountain of 
flesh, behind which his head was quite lost to view of the 
audience. The effect was not lost, for “every effort to finish 
the play proved abortive, and the curtain never dropped with 
more applause.” It is hardly worthwhile -to mention in this 
connection that more than once before the modern chorus 
reconciled the spectators to scanty skirts on the stage, the 
gallery has become boisterous at the exposure of too large 
a portion of a female corpse. 

It is rather a striking illustration of the perversity of a 
theatrical audience that it will laugh because a dead body lies 
exposed upon the stage and at the same time snicker because 
the corpse is borne away. An old critic who signed himself 
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“Dramaticus” noted this circumstance long ago. Being a 
somewhat sober-minded person who preferred his tragedy 
undiluted, he printed an article in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for May, 1789, requesting dramatists to confine their slaughter 
to the “finale, or last act of the play,” since by so doing the 
fall of the curtain would obviate the employment of “bearers.” 
“It cannot be denied,” the old classicist exclaims, “that the 
carrying off stiffened and counterfeit bodies is so laughable 
an artifice it is sure to excite a risibility and turn the whole 
into a tragi-comic-farce.” John Davies has commented inter- 
estingly on the fun which, during the eighteenth century, at- 
tended the carrying off of Hotspur’s body on the back of Fal- 
staff : “How Booth and Harper managed this pantomimic scene 
is not very easy to tell: Quin had little or no difficulty in 
perching Garrick upon his shoulders, who looked like a dwarf 
on the back of a giant. But, oh! how he tugged and toiled 
to raise Barry from the ground! As they were rivals, and 
sometimes jarred, we may, without breach of charity, suppose 
that Hotspur sometimes enjoyed the sweat of Falstaff. If 
the dead man was not friendly to the living, he might have 
made the weighing him up an Herculean labour. At length this 
upper-gallery merriment was done away with by the difficulties 
which Henderson encountered in getting Smith on his shoul- 
ders. So much time was consumed in this pick-a-pack business 
that the spectators grew tired, or rather disgusted. It was 
thought best, for the future, that some of Falstaff’s raga- 
muffins should bear off the dead body.” And thus departed 
a part of the humor which Shakspere intended in the réle of 
the fat knight. 


It may not be superfluous to remark that a few corpses have 
been more accommodating than those mentioned by Davies. 
The “very lusty” Mrs. Hamilton was performing as Aspasia 
in Tamberlane; and when her attendants found it very diffi- 
cult to lift the chair into which she had thrown herself while 
dying, she ordered them to set it down, and “making her 
courtesy to the audience, walked off as coolly as if she was 
not to be supposed dead.” Thomas Gilliland in his Dramatic 
Synopsis objects that Kemble as the dead husband of Isabella 
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(Mrs. Siddons) in The Fatal Marriage too obviously assisted 
his wife when she dragged him from the stage, but his efforts 
were nothing compared to a corpse described in Macready’s 
Reminiscences. During the rehearsal of Virginius at Kendal, 
Macready was amazed to see the dead body of Siccius Den- 
tatus reposing, not on a bier, but on the stage, with two 
“bearers” posted close at hand. In spite of Macready’s pro- 
tests against such an arrangement, the manager insisted that 
it should be thus presented, since it had been frequently re- 
hearsed. “After some delay,” writes Macready, “the scene 
was drawn up and disclosed the trio as described. On I 
went, and uttered my lamentation over the prostrate veteran, 
but when I gave the order, “Take up the dead body; bear it 
to the camp,’ to my agony and horror, the two men, stooping 
down, put each an arm under the shoulders of the dead Den- 
tatus, raised him to his feet—he preserving a corpse-like 
rigidity, his eyes closed, and his head thrown back—and arm- 
in-arm the trio marched off at the opposite side of the stage.” 

Similar effects have been produced by American actors. 
Summer L. Fairfield, a Boston writer of some repute near the 
middle of the last century, made his initial performance as the 
uncle in Lillo’s George Barnwell. The audience, says Walter 
Leman, was inclined to laugh at his efforts, though he got 
along fairly well until he was killed by his nephew. Unfor- 
tunately he died too far forward; and a titter went through 
the house when the curtain fell behind the corpse. After the 
lapse of a moment the disconcerted corpse bobbed up its head 
to see if anyone was coming to carry it away. A second time 
the head bobbed in its quest for help. A third bobbing of the 
head was followed by howls of laughter, when the murdered 
uncle rose from death, gazed helpiessly at the audience, and 
disappeared from the stage—forever. In 1860 the gigantic 
C. B. Bishop was playing Niger, the gladiator, in The Last 
Days of Pompeii at Albany, New York. On the.death of 
Niger a pair of diminutive supers pattered on to remove the 
carcass. They tugged and strained. The fat sides of Bishop 
began to shake, and the audience to titter. Finally, when the 
uproar had become deafening, Niger raised himself on his 
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all-fours and waddled off the stage with all the solemnity of 
a grizzly bear. His exit is said to have been greeted with the 
greatest demonstration ever witnessed in the Albany theater. 

Almost everyone who has attended a stage funeral has 
observed the corpse assisting in its own exit, but probably 
only a few of us have actually laughed at the coughing or 
sneezing of a dead actor. The coughing corpse deserves rather 
detailed discussion, not only because such a discussion will 
reveal the fondness of actors for repeating subtle stage effects 
but at the same time will set forth the pedigree of a popular 
theatrical anecdote. One of the “jests” in Gratiae Ludentes 
(1638) is titled “On a Player Coughing.” “A Player being 
slain upon the stage,” writes the quaint old author, “was 
troubled with a suddain cough, which hee endeavouring to su- 
presse was manifestly seene to shake and move, and at last did 
cough indeed. At which the Spectators laughing, one of his 
owne Company standing by, said that hee was wont to drinke 
in his pottage.” In A Banquet of Jests (1657) it is a “Master 
of Arts” who does the coughing at a university play; and, 
being of a sober and moralistic turn, he replies to the laughter 
of the audience with the following didacticism: “You may see 
what it is, Gentlemen, to drink one’s porridge, for he shall 
cough in his Grave.” Ferdinand Killigrew’s Complete Uni- 
versal Jester (1769) attributes the cough to Tony Lee, a player 
in King Charles II’s reign, and reports Tony as saying to the 
audience : ‘““This makes good what my poor mother used to tell 
me; for she would often say that I should cough in my grave, 
because I used to drink my porridge.” It is in this form that 
the joke has found its way into Sadler’s Theatrical Anecdotes 
and other modern books, except that the old superstition has 
been contaminated and Tony made to say “drink with” instead 
of “drink” or “drink in.” 

It is difficult to determine whether the late eighteenth cen- 
tury actor who played Selim to Mossop’s Osmin in Congreve’s 
Mourning Bride intentionally imitated the trick of Tony Lee. 
Be that as it may, the dead Selim, says O’Keeffe in his Recol- 
lections, received a great ovation—to Mossop’s great disgust— 
when he put up his hand and loosened his stock on being 
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seized with a fit of coughing. Said Osmin to Selim, “You 
should choke a thousand times rather than spoil my scene.” 
No such censure was administered to John Kemble when he 
was once compelled to cough while impersonating the dead 
body of Macbeth. That such effects are not lost on even 
a twentieth century audience can be abundantly proved. Many 
of us, for instance, have no doubt heard of the peculiar epi- 
demic at the Haymarket Theater during Beerbohm Tree’s 
production of Henry IV. At the conclusion of the scene where 
the stage is strewn with corpses, certain scene-shifters in the 
flies inadvertently knocked down considerable quantities of 
dust in carrying out their duties. The dust settled on the 
upturned faces of the dead warriors, and more than one re- 
sponded by sneezing in spite of their wounds and Beerbohm 
Tree. 

The popularity of the anecdote regarding actors coughing 
after death as the result of drinking their porridge should 
remind us that resurrections of the dead have been a source 
of folk amusement from the time of the earliest St. George 
Plays to The Return of Peter Grimm; in fact, resuscitation 
is a comic device more primitive than the flinging of pies. 
With the exception of Villier’s Rehearsal and Sheridan’s 
Critic, there is scarcely a reputable English burlesque drama 
that. does not employ the device. Bottom, it will be remem- 
bered, rises from the slaughter in Midsummer Night’s Dream 
to explain the situation and enquire if the audience desires 
an epilogue or a “Bergomask,” while Ralph in the Knight of 
the Burning Pestle recovers from the effects of the “forked 
arrow” in order to speak the epilogue. Two interesting 
examples of this sort of thing in much later burlesques are the 
sudden recovery of the King of Utopia and General Bom- 
bastes in Rhodes’ Bombastes Furiose, and Merlin’s wholesale 
cure of the slaughtered at the conclusion of Kane O’Hara’s 
version of Tom Thumb, both of them just as funny as any 
of their innumerable successors. 


Lest the reader should get the impression that resurrections 
have afforded amusement in burlesques only, let me hasten 
to inform him that they have been equally laughter-provoking 
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in tragedy. Some of the instances cited above have occured 
in serious drama. Again, everybody knows that Dryden had 
Nell Gwynne spring to her feet at the conclusion of Tyrranick 
Love and address the “bearer” thus : 

“Hold! are you mad? You damned confounded dog! 

I am to rise, and speak the Epilogue.” 
Dryden, it is perhaps worthwhile to point out, was of too 
classic a turn to appreciate always the source of native humor. 
In the ballad attributed to him and directed against D’Ave- 
nant’s Cruelty of the Spainards in Peru, the writer noted that 
one of the absurdities of the production was the having num- 
erous Indians who had been slain to enter “dauncinge in all 
in a Troope ;” while in the prologue to The Rival Ladies (1663) 
he objected to a popular device of the period: 

“And for surprise, two bloody-minded men 

Fight till they die, then rise and dance again.” 
In view of such expressions, it is possible that in having 
Nell Gwynne rise from death to speak the epilogue, Dryden 
is not merely following Shakspere’s lead but is using the 
popular actress as a means of showing his disapproval of a 
too violent blending of tones that had recently occurred at 
the conclusion of T. B.’s Rebellion at Naples (1549). This 
drama was composed by an earnest soul endeavoring to show, 
on the verge of Charles I’s execution, the evils to result from 
a populace rebelling against its rightful sovereign. The epi- 
logue driving home the moral of the piece is spoken by Mas- 
senello under unique circumstances. As his corpse, which 
has recently undergone decapitation, is being escorted to its 
grave, the news of a general pardon of the rebels reaches 
the funeral procession. Massenello, says the old stage direc- 
tion, “revives and starts up” with the following words: 

“Ha, whose that talkes of general pardon? 
Your pardon, and Ile speake the Epilogue.” 

If it took a general pardon of the rebels to motive an 
epilogue by a decapitated corpse, other mutilated bodies have 
sprung to life under less urgent circumstances. Sol Smith 
tells of a Western actor who was accustomed to play not only 
the hero’s part on the stage but to lead the orchestra between 
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acts. This double rdle sometimes made it necessary for him 
to be at two places at once; accordingly when he fell dead 
upon the stage at the end of an act, he quietly rolled over into 
the orchestra, unostentatiously took up his fiddle, and played 
solemn music as the curtain descended. The same author 
tells of another unusual death. While Matthew Field was 
playing Hemeya in The Apostate to the Florinda of the very 
portly Mrs. Drake, he suddenly noticed, while he lay dead 
on the stage, that the expiring heroine was preparing to fall 
upon his own corpse. Thus warned in time, the dead lover 
managed to writhe from under the descending weight. Not 
considering it fitting, however, that he should turn his back 
on his lady when they were to be “faithful to each other 
even in death,” he calmly rolled over, says Smith, stretched 
forth his arms, and encircled Florinda affectionately as the 
curtain descended upon the devoted couple. Chetwood’s story 
of the actor Powell and his obedient servant Warren has been 
often re-told, but its repetition here will, I hope, be pardoned. 
When Rowe’s Fair Penitent was first acted in 1699, Powell 
took the part of the “gay Lothario,” who, after being killed 
in the fourth act later lies “dead by proxy” on a bier covered 
with black. Warren was lying in state as the dead body of 
his master. Powell, being of an irritable nature and not 
knowing Warren’s present occupation, called aloud for his 
servant. The servant answered in an equally loud voice from 
the bier. “Come here, this moment,” ordered Powell with a 
vigorous epithet, “or I'll break all the bones in your skin.” 
Appreciating the hasty temper of his master and knowing 
that he would probably keep his promise, Warren “jumped 
off, with all his sables about him, which, unfortunately, were 
tied fast to the handles of the bier, and dragged it with him. 
But this was not all; the laugh and roar began in the audience, 
till it frightened poor Warren so much that, with the bier at 
his tail, he threw down Calista (Mrs. Barry), and over- 
whelmed her with the table, lamp, book, bones, together with 
all the lumber of the charnel-house. He tugged till he broke 
his trammels, and made his escape; and the play, at once, 
ended with immoderate fits of laughter.” 
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It is perhaps worthwhile to mention that Wit a la Mode, 
or Lord Chesterfield’s Witticisms (1778) attributes the es- 
capade above to a servant of Barton Booth, Powell’s great 
contemporary, and that Gilliland in his Dramatic Mirror 
(1808) tells a very similar story in which a stage-struck foot- 
man in a Lancashire village impersonates the corpse of Lotha- 
rio (Munden). Gilleland tells another story of a dead body’s 
being revivified by a voice from behind the scenes. Herbert, 
a careless provincial actor, was playing the rdle of Douglas 
to his son’s Sir Walter Blount in Henry IV. Herbert, who 
was not accustomed to paying much attention to the lines or 
business of his part and who had acted Blount as well as 
Douglas, got the rdles confused and fell down dead at the 
point where his son Nathaniel should have done the dying. 
“A voice from behind cursing his old soul and advising him 
of his error,” Herbert sprang to his feet and renewed the 
combat, in which Sir Walter expired in his turn amid great 
tumult. 

On a few occasions fire has resulted in resurrection. Tate 
Wilkinson was playing Alexander the Great at Bath near 
the middle of the eighteenth century. At an unfortunate 
moment the decorations were ignited by the stage lights. In 
consequence of a considerable blaze and stench and the cry 
of fire, everybody became excited, “but not one so horribly 
aghast,” says Wilkinson, “as the dead Clytus, who had expired 
by the rage of Alexander : he rose with the agility of a tumbler 
that would not have disgraced the Royal Circus; his uprise 
and exit was so quick that he threw immortal Alexander on 
his back.” After considerable laughter at the unnecessary 
excitement, the tragedy was resumed, “and old gray-headed 
Clytus made his second appearance after death, and prostrated 
himself once more a victim at the feet of Alexander”’—an 
action which produced a second excitement in the audience. 
Everard in his Memoirs (1818) relates a strikingly similar 
experience which happened to Holland at London in 1769 
during the initial performance of Alexander Dow’s Zingis. 
While Holland was lying dead on the stage the cry of fire 
was raised, and “like a stout hero, and the son of Zangis, Hol- 
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land bravely got up and ran away.” In the excitement of 
the moment the audience failed to note Holland’s dexterity, 
but when, at the insistence of Garrick, he reluctantly went 
forward to explain that the fire had been extinguished and 
then tried to “sneak or steal down into his former situation,” 
the audience immediately remembered that he must have run 
away. The dead son of Zings also saw the joke; and, avers 
Everard, when Holland’s “sides involuntarily shook,” the roar 
“which before was thought to be at the highest, was now 
raised an octave above.” Mrs. Whitelock, sister to the great 
Siddons, was guilty of even greater nervousness. Having 
recently witnessed a fire which impressed her greatly, she had 
just expired in the role of Desdemona when the “front cloud- 
ings” dropped a few feet. A boy in the gallery immediately 
shouted “Higher! Higher!” Mistaking the words for more 
alarming ones, Desdemona sprang from her bed of death, 
thrust open the curtains, and exclaimed in the face of the 
udience, “Good heavens! Fire!” “The roar of the audience,” 
says John Bernard, who describes the incident in his Retro- 
spections of America, “and the look of Cooper (Othello) threw 
her back to her recumbency, but the interest of the scene 
erished with her.” 

Somewhat less humorous, because not so well motived, 
are those instances where corpses have risen to apologize for 
their own shortcomings or censure the weaknesses of others. 
Ralph Wewitzer is responsible for the story that about 1800 
an English barber sought to win fame by acting Romeo before 
his patrons. But even his friends in a provincial theater 
issed his death scene. He immediately regained their good 
will, however, by stepping from the monument of the Capu- 


ic 


s and making this announcement: “Ladies and gentlemen, 


his morning I dressed you; this evening I have attempted to 
address you; and tomorrow morning I hope to re-dress you.” 
Not quite so effective was the apology made by a Mrs. Farrell, 
sister to the well-known actress Mrs. Kennedy. Having volun- 
teered in a pinch to play the part of Zara in The Mourning 
Bride, she displeased the audience with her manner of dying. 
“Upon which,” writes George Ann Bellamy, an eye-witness 
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of the incident, “she rose from between the mutes, and ad- 
vancing towards the front of the stage, she told the audience 
that she was concerned she could not acquit herself so as to 
give satisfaction; but as good nature had induced her to 
undertake the part, merely to serve the person whose benefit 
it was, she hoped they would excuse it. Having finished her 
speech, she hastened to the place from whence she had risen, 
and threw herself down again between the mutes, who cov- 
ered her face with the veil.” 

Corpses reviving for the purpose of rebuke are equally 
interesting with those who have arisen to apologize for their 
own death. The author of The Actor, or a Peep behind the 
Curtain relates an interesting episode of the eccentric Junius 
Brutus Booth. During his portrayal of the death of Oroonoko, 
a role he did not like, various sounds of disapproval were 
heard throughout the audience. Arising from death, the 
player walked to the footlights and exclaimed full in the face 
of his offenders: “I'll sell you as General Jackson did; I'll veto 
you!” The remark caused considerable comment, for at the 
time the newspapers were occupied with discussing the num- 
erous veto measures being issued by the President. Edward 
Stirling was once playing Malcolm to the Macbeth of Klanert, 
manager of the Richmond Theater. At the point where, in 
the old acting version of the play, the tyrant is lying dead 
at his feet, Stirling tried in vain to continue his speech about 
his kinsmen and thanes. “Will you go on?” whispered the 
“irate deceased.” “I cannot,” returned Malcolm. “I'll speak 
for you, sir,’ exclaimed Macbeth, jumping to his feet. And 
after uttering the passage in which allusion is made to “this 
dead butcher and his friend-like queen,” the “dead butcher” 
calmly lay down and died again. While acting in Mobile in 
1844, so the story goes, the imperious Macready had offended 
a certain American democrat. When the latter was cast for 
Claudius to Macready’s Hamlet, he evened scores with the 
haughty tragedian. On being stabbed by the young Dane, 
Claudius reeled forward and fell exactly in the “focus” or 
center of the lights—the spot reserved for Hamlet’s own 
dying scene. Macready remonstrated in low tones, when 
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the dead monarch, assuming a sitting posture, issued the fol- 
lowing decree: “I guess I’m King here, and I'll die where 
I damned please—” which is slightly different from Mac- 
ready’s version of the incident. 

So far we have been discussing corpses that have had 
more or less motive for their resuscitation. It remains to call 
attention briefly to cases which are lacking utterly in mo- 
tivation. Such have naturally been objected to by more seri- 
ous-minded critics as lacking in theatricality and the finer 
points of humor. A writer in the London Times for January 
26, 1820, spoke as follows regarding a famous revival of 
Shakspere’s Coriolanus: “At the close the audience insisted, 
as usual, upon the absurdity of the reincarnation of Mr. Kean 
to announce the repetition of the tragedy to-morrow.” If the 
critic in the Times could become wrathful at Kean’s rising 
from the dead in order to make an announcement, what would 
he have thought of certain very recent actors who have resur- 
rected themselves solely to gratify personal vanity or the 
curiosity of an audience? Perhaps he would have improved 
upon W. B. Wood’s castigation of what he pronounces in his 
Personal Recollections of the Stage a “foolery” borrowed 
originally from the French and imported into this country 
at the time of Edmund Kean’s first visit in 1820. 

It is barely possible that a few actors are still alive who 
conceive that, by rising from death at the sound of applause, 
they are entertaining the audience. I wonder if such are ever 
mistaken as to the exact nature of the entertainment thus 
provided! At least some of their ancestors have made such 
mistakes. When Mrs. Penchard, wife of a well-known eigh- 
teenth century stroller, was once playing Lothario, a “breeches 
part,” and fell in the combat with Altamont, she so deranged 
a part of her costume as to call down the applause of the 
gallery. Mistaking the hand-clapping for approbation, the 
old lady solemnly arose and acknowledged the racket with 
a bow. Pinder, a Bath star, writes Donaldson in his Theat- 
rical Portraits, made his initial London appearance as Rich- 
ard III at the Haymarket. He delivered the dying speech 


so effectively that a tremendous round of applause greeted 
3 
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his performance. Although prostrate in death, the vain hunch- 
back “raised himself up, complied with the wish of the public, 
laid himself down, and died again.” About 1850, says Olive 
Logan, a young Philadelphian, in consequence of numerous 
influential recommendations, was allowed to act Romeo in a 
public theater. Among other innovations introduced by the 
young man was the death of Shakspere’s lover. After a con- 
siderable struggle he resigned himself apparently to the ef- 
fects of the poison, but when the audience applauded him for 
dying, he startled Juliet, who was about to throw herself in 
despair upon his lifeless body, by whispering the words, “I’m 
not dead yet”—which were followed by a “renewed series of 
expiring evolutions.” We have already seen how “Romeo” 
Coates in his famous Bath performance was on the verge 
of dying a third time in obedience to the desire of the au- 
dience. This is obviously a trifle too accommodating to be 
realistic. But “Romeo” Coates was an amateur! 


Instances of the sort of thing cited above could be accu- 
mulated to intolerable length, but the specimens already em- 
ployed are, I fear, more than ample to show that our fore- 
fathers no less than ourselves were accustomed to enjoy the 
humor of stage suicide and manslaughter. It is perhaps too 
sanguine to hope that they are sufficient also to prove that 
the resurrection of heart-broken kings and other theatrical 
personages has been somewhat overworked by our ancestors 
and consequently should be abandoned as hackneyed in these 
days of “slices of life.” But may we at least hope that our 
grandchildren’s children will never have glimpses of Lear 
and his daughter popping up from death because an audience 
protests that it comprehends Shakspere? Certain signs are 
hopeful. Some actors now wash the death-dew from their 
countenances before conversing with their friends beyond 
the proscenium; the problem play has substituted desertion 
and divorce for dagger thrusts and poison; and the increasing 
vogue of chorus girls and happy endings protects the tired 
business man from the post-mortem obeisance of vanity-ridden 
tragedians. 








The Americanism of Andrew Jackson 
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When people discuss the meaning of the phrase “true 
Americanism,” one of the greatest and most picturesque char- 
acters in our history quickly appears in the conversation, a 
man who did not belong to the colonial period of the Founders 
but who in his fearless individuality was truly native to the 
young republic. Among our great men none was more typical- 
ly American than Andrew Jackson. 

The son of poor Scotch-Irish immigrants, born in 1767 af- 
ter the death of his father, left early in life without his mother, 
he wandered alone and penniless in the Carolinas. After 
studying law he joined the sturdy pioneers in Tennessee and 
by leaps and bounds he rose to be: “Solicitor under state au- 
thority at twenty-two, United States Attorney at twenty- 
three, member of Congress at twenty-nine, United States Sen- 
ator at thirty, justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee at 
thirty-one, and major-general of militia on a dangerous fron- 
tier at thirty-five.” He stood during the war of 1812, our 
second war of independence, as the greatest guardian of our 
land,’ winning an immortal triumph in the battle of New 
Orleans on that day of January 8, 1815. 

Then followed other military exploits. From these he was 
called to serve as President for two terms during one of the 
stormiest periods of our history. That office he left even 
more popular than when he entered it, continuing to be the 
inspiration of his party during the next eight years. Ever 
since his death, in 1845, as well as during his long life, his 
name has been one to conjure with. 

A letter from an admirer illustrates one of the many good 
reasons for his popularity: 


“T have directed my partners to send you a barrel of oranges & a 
tierce of sugar which goes to you from this plantation and shall Please 
God as long as you and I live—for I honestly believe that if you had 
not come to defend New Orleans I should not now have this plantation. 
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Wishing you every blessing that the Almighty can bestow, I remain your 
sincere 
Friend & very Obtd. Servt. 
MaunseL WHITE. 
P. S.—As the sugar is rather green when you get it, put it on the end, 
the draining holes down & use it from the head & in a short time it will 
purge. I hope the oranges will go safe & sound.” ’ 


From the day when, a lad of fourteen, he refused to black 
the boots of a British commanding officer, stating that he 
was a prisoner-of-war and not a servant, and received a saber- 
blow on hand and head, the marks of which he carried to his 
grave, up to his rejoicing over the annexation of Texas, Jack- 
son showed his sturdy independence of character. He was 
never a man who talked about his Americanism but a man who 
throughout life acted and lived it. His creed, then, is to be 
found in his long career as a servant of his country, and it is 
only by examining his deeds that we can see how well these 
square with the best expressed ideals of our Americanism. 

Andrew Jackson exemplifies what William Allen White 
meant when he said: 


“Self-respect is the essence of Americanism. . . . . An Amer- 
ican is a self-respecting citizen who can look every other human creature 
straight in the eye and tell him where to head in. Nothing less. Indeed 
it is that sublime impudence glowing in the faces of an American crowd 
that gives the crowd its character—differing from any other crowd on 
earth. Good clothes, a decent home, wholesome food; a bit of leisure 
for his newspaper, the park, the movie and the lodge, are necessary for 
Americanism; these and one thing more—a steady job. Given these 
things, he sits on the moon; take any of these from him, and he loses 
his Americanism and develops a servile mind and heart.” * 


Andrew Jackson in his time stood for the Americanism 
which Roosevelt so well defined : 


“All of us, no matter from what land our parents came, no matter in 
what way we may severally worship our Creator, must stand shoulder 
to shoulder in a united America for the elimination of race and religious 
prejudice. We must stand for a reign of equal justice to both big and 
small. We must insist on the maintenance of the American standard of 


1 Maunsel White to Andrew Jackson, Deer Range Plantation, Nov. 27th, 1843. 
This and other letters referred to are in private possession unless otherwise noted. 
2 William Allen White: Why I Am a Progressive. (Saturday Evening Post, 
April 23, 1921.) 
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living. We must stand for an adequate national control which shall se- 
cure a better training of our young men in time of peace, both for the 
work of peace and for the work of war. We must direct every national 
resource—to overcome difficulties. In our relation with the outside 
world, we must abhor wrongdoing, and disdain the baseness of spirit 
which lamely submits to wrongdoing. . . . We must .. . guar- 
antee to each man his rights and insist in return upon the full perform- 
ance by each man of his duties both to his neighbor and to the great 
nation whose flag must symbolize in the future as it has symbolized in 
the past, the highest hopes of mankind.” * 


Jackson characterized himself and defined his American- 
ism in a letter written shortly after his retirement from the 
presidency : 


“The approbation I have received from the people everywhere on my 
return home on the close of my official life, has been a source of much 
gratification to me. I have been met at every point by numerous Demo- 
cratic-Republican friends and many repenting Whigs with a hearty wel- 
come and ‘well done thou faithful servant’. This is truly the patriot’s 
reward, the summit of my gratification, and will be my solace to my 
grave. When I review the arduous administration through which I have 
passed, the formidable opposition, to its very close, of the combined 
talents, wealth and power of the whole aristocracy of the United States, 
aided as it is, by the monied monopolies of the whole country with their 
corrupting influence, with which we had to contend, I am truly thankful 
to my God for this happy result. . . . . It displays the virtue and 
power of the sovereign people, and that all must bow to their will. But 
it was the voice of this sovereign will that so nobly sustained us against 
this formidable power and enabled me to pass through my administration 
so as to meet its approbation.” ‘ 


The determination with which the Victor at New Orleans 
fought his political battles can be gathered from a letter writ- 
ten to his son in 1843: 


“The storm in Congress is still raging, Clay reckless—full of fury. 
' His abuse and his coadjutors pass harmless by me. The de- 
veal will not be removed nor the bank rechartered. This monster of 
power and corruption must die—the power it possesses will destroy our 
government in a few years. It is a power that never ought to have ex- 
isted—its present course now convinces all honest men that it never ought 





ad Rescovelt: Americanism. Quoted from address delivered in New York, October 
12, 1915. 


prance to Van Buren, March 30, 1837. Quoted from J. S. Bassett: The 
Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 721. 
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to have and must be put down at the end of its charter. I have it chained 
—the monster must perish.” * 


John Quincy Adams, fine man and great statesman that he 
was, found himself unable to stand against this man of the 
people. Van Buren was put into the presidency by Jackson, 
Tyler was driven out and Polk put in largely through the 
efforts of a man more than three score years and ten. Skilled 
and famous men such as Webster, Clay and Calhoun had to 
move around Jackson as mere satellites and the powerfully 
intrenched National Bank was done to death by him, even 
against the wishes of many men of his own party. By him the 
nullification movement in South Carolina was killed, the 
Creek Indians were removed from Georgia, the Treasury was 
filled to overflowing, internal improvements by the Federal gov- 
ernment were stopped, and the French were forced to pay 
an old debt. Children in hosts were named after him or his 
wife, and young men struggled for a word of his favor. 
Among these was Stephen A. Douglass, the later opponent of 
Abraham Lincoln, who started his political career as a sup- 
porter of Jackson, and fastened the attention of his con- 
stituency upon himself during his first session in Congress by 
working for the remission of a thousand dollar fine. This 
fine was fixed on Jackson after the battle of New Orleans for 
contempt of court. So successful was the Douglass speech that 
it received the attention of Jackson, and when Douglass 
visited Jackson in Tennessee, Jackson said to him: 


“Are you the Mr. Douglass of Illinois who delivered a speech last 
session on the subject of the fine imposed on me for declaring martial 
law at New Orleans? Then stop, sit down here beside me, 
I desire to return you my thanks for that speech. You are the first man 
that has ever relieved my mind on a subject which has rested on it for 
thirty years. My enemies have always charged me with violating the 
Constitution of my country by declaring martial law at New Orleans, and 
my friends have always admitted the violation. I never could understand 
how it was that the performance of a solemn duty to my country—a 
duty which if I had neglected, would have made me a traitor in the sight 
of God and man, could properly be pronounced a violation of the Consti- 
tution. I felt convinced in my own mind that I was not guilty of such a 


5 Letter to his son, dated Washington, February 16, 1834. 
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heinous offence; but I could never make out a legal justification of my 
course, nor has it ever been done, sir, until you, on the floor of Congress, 
at the late session, established it beyond the possibility of cavil or doubt. 
I thank you, sir, for that speech.” * 


Jackson was an American in that he had the most un- 
questioned devotion and loyalty to his country. Throughout 
his will occur such statements as this: 


“I bequeath to my beloved grandson Andrew Jackson, son of Andrew 
Jackson, Jr., and Sarah his wife, the sword presented to me by the Citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, with this injunction, that he will always use it in 
defense of the Constitution and our glorious Union and the perpetuation 
of our republican customs, remembering the motto, ‘Draw me not with- 
out occasion nor sheath me without honor.’ ” 


In willing away another sword, he said: 


“To by grand-nephew, A. J. Coffee, I bequeath the elegant 
sword presented to me by the Rifle Company, of New Orleans 
commanded by Capt. Beal, as a memento of my regard, and to bring 
to his recollection the gallant conduct in defense of New Orleans in 1814 
and 1815, with this injunction, that he wield it in protection of the rights 
secured to American citizens under our glorious Constitution against all 
invaders whether foreign foes or intestine enemies.” 


Jackson was a true American also in that he had the 
greatest self-reliance, and the willingness to shoulder re- 
sponsibility if he thought the course was right. Running all 
through his letters and public utterances are such statements 
as this one: 


“If you would preserve your reputation, or that of the state over 
which you preside, you must take a straightforward, determined course; 
regardless of the applause or censure of the populace, and of the fore- 
bodings of that dastardly and designing crew who, at a time like this, 
may be expected to clamor continually in your ears.” * 


This independence and self-reliance made him a natural 
and fearless leader of men. Physical courage and moral 
courage he had to a very high degree. This sometimes ex- 
pressed itself in rather peculiar ways. To the day of his 
death he was ready to defend himself against all comers. The 


© Quoted from Allen Johnson: Stephen A. Douglass, pp. 81-82. 


7 Jackson to Van egg May 19, 1833. Quoted from J. S. Bassett: The Life 
of Andrew Jackson, p. 
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most amusing case was that of a discharged lieutenant of 
the navy who assaulted Jackson in a cabin of a steamboat 
during the presidency. Jackson was sitting at a table and the 
lieutenant came forward with the idea of pulling Jackson’s 
nose, but bystanders interfered and bore the lieutenant 
away. Jackson wrote an account of the affair to Martin Van 
Buren stating that if he had been forewarned that the man 
was coming: 


“I would have been prepared and on my feet, when he never would 
have moved with life from his tracks he stood in. Still more do I regret 
that when I got to my feet, and extricated myself from the bunks, and 
tables, that my friends interposed, closing the passage to the door, and 
held me until I was obliged to tell them if they did not open the passage 
I would open it with my cane. In the meantime, the villain, surrounded 
by his friends, had got out of the boat, crying—they were carrying him 
to the civil authority. Thus again I was halted at the wharf. Solomon 
says, ‘there’s a time for all things under the sun,’ and if the dastard will 
only present himself to me, I will freely pardon him, after the inter- 
view, for every act or thing done to me, or he may thereafter do to me.” * 


Jackson’s willingness to assume responsibility was a trait 
so well understood that his political advisors and friends 
often hid behind him when a hot fight was being waged, 
knowing that the general would never call upon them to 
lead in the battle. 

Jackson had the natural dignity that we like to associate 
with Americanism in the way in which White spoke of it. 
Many people commented upon his dignity. One man said: 


“He has the appearance of a venerable old man, his features by no 
means plain; on the contrary, he made the best impression upon me.” *® 


Tyrone Power, the actor, made this comment : 


“As viewed on horseback the General is a fine, soldierly, well pre- 
served old gentleman, with a pale, wrinkled countenance, and a keen, 
clear eye, restless and searching . . . . Both the wife and sister of 
an English officer of high rank, themselves women of remarkable refine- 
ment of mind and manners, observed to me, in speaking of the President, 


8 Jackson to Van Buren, May 1, 1833. Quoted from J. S. Bassett: The Life of 
Andrew Jackson, p. 716. 


Perry: Life of Lieber, 92, 93. Quoted from Bassett, p. 708. 
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that they had seldom met a person possessed of more native courtesy, of 
a more dignified deportment.” ” 


Another man wrote: 


“He is a warm-hearted, honest old man as ever lived, and possesses 
alents, too, of the first order. . . . . He talks about all matters freely 
and fearlessly without any disguise, and in a straightforward honesty and 


simplicity of style and manner which you would expect from what I have 
before said of him.” ™ 


George Bancroft, the famous American historian, who 
knew Jackson well, said: 


“The old gentleman received us as civilly as any private individual 
could have done; he had me introduced to all the ladies of the family, 
and such was the perfect ease and good breeding that prevailed there, 
they talked to me as though I had been am acquaintance of ten years’ 
standing—I received a very favorable impression of the President’s per- 
sonal character. I gave him credit for great firmness in his attachments, 


for sincere kindness of heart, for a great deal of philanthropy and genu- 
ine good feeling.” * 


This suggestion of good breeding is well substantiated 
and is opposed to the tradition of Jackson’s lack of dignity 
and polish; his early reputation as a radical frontiersman is in- 
dicated by Jefferson’s comment that he was “rude, malignant, 
and muddy-headed.” But when President, it was as a con- 
servative that he guided his country through many perils, 
leading the rising democracy as it supplanted the early Re- 
publican type of government and harmonizing the interests 
of the Southern planters with those of the North with great 
skill. While not a reader of many books, it is not true that 
he was illiterate; his letters show the originality in spelling 
and punctuation that Washington and others before him freely 
used. Many rough vigorous drafts of state papers are in his 
own rather large, forceful handwriting, although he frequently 
had such papers copied or prepared by others. 

One of the most attractive traits of Andrew Jackson was 
his devotion to his family. This was illustrated first of all by 
his quite unusual love for his wife. As she grew old and some- 





*® Power: Impressions of America, 1., 279, 281. Quoted from Bassett, p. 708-9. 
21 John Fairfield to his wife, December 9, 1835. Quoted from Bassett, p. 709. 
2 Howe: Life of Bancroft 1, 192. Quoted from Bassett, p. 711. 
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what feeble, he had a church built near the Hermitage for 
her use and she was able to persuade him to become a member 
of the Presbyterian church, and he died an elder in it. The 
death of his wife, a blow from which he never recovered, 
occurred just before he left to assume the presidency in 
Washington. And when a New Haven spinster appealed to 
Van Buren to introduce her to Jackson with a view to mar- 
riage, he wrote a letter with his own hand saying: 


“Whatever may be her virtues, I could make but one answer to any 
partiality they could form for me, and that is my heart is in the grave 
of my dear departed wife, from which sacred spot no living being can 
recall it.” * 


His letters to Mrs. Jackson are very devoted and marked 
by affectionate interest in all the details of her surroundings 
and health. He takes time to tell her of public affairs, of the 
delays and vexations in Congress, and again of his longing 
to get away from the Capitol and be with her at the beloved 
Hermitage. The following letters written in 1824 illustrate 
the ample, affectionate correspondence kept up with her: 


“My Dear WIFE 


“T had the pleasure to receive your kind and affectionate letter of the 
12th instant on yesterday; and presented your respects to the pious old 
lady & her daughter with whom we live, and they beg of me to recipro- 
cate their kind wishes. 

“Tt is true when I have leisure, my time passes agreeably with this 
family; but of leisure I have very little; every mail brings me at least 
one dozen of letters, most of which are on business, & require answering. 
This occasions me much labour, which added to my congressional duties 
is really oppressive . . . . learning from your letter that you are 
blessed with health will greatly add to mine . . . . I have no doubt 
that you have seen in the papers that there are now two comets that are 
seen nightly. This I have but little doubt has an effect upon the season, 
and produces this very extraordinary winter. I believe this is a phenom- 
enon not before recorded in history. 

“TI am truly happy to hear that our duds is about to be finished. 

P . It was my desire to retire to private life, & live free from the 
bustle of public life, & the scenes of intrigue & corruption that appear 
to be the order of the day as practiced in this great city. There is one 
consolation left for me, & that is, that I mingle not in it. I pursue my 


13 Jackson MSS., Library of Congress, March 6, 1837. Quoted from Bassett, 
p. 706. 
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old course of doing that which my judgt. dictates, & fearing no conse- 
quences. Thus my conscience is left free from remorse, which is better 
than all earthly things can bestow. i e 

“I write you often & hope my letters reach you; . . I have 
recd. my son’s letter, but have not time to answer it. Say to him he 
must write me often and must try to improve his handwriting & his 
diction. I am pleased with his letter but wish him to improve by writing 
me often. . . . . Give my love to the Andrews, Eliza and what young 
ladies may be with you believe me to be your affectionate 
husband 

ANpREW Jackson.” * 


“My Dear WIFE 


“George leaves me this morning with Mr. Hill of Franklin; to return 
to you to take on Major Eatons horses & one of mine, if not sold, left 
on the way hither. I have sent with him a few pamphlets & Books for 
your & little Andrews amusement—George carries with him the portrait 
of Major Eaton which I wish put into a Frame—George will hand you a 
note advising as to this subject. 

“T am truly wearied of Washington, and anxious to return to you; 
but I cannot leave here untill a Vote is taken on the Tariff, & some other 
business acted on; such as the claim of the Georgia commissioners; and 
the Bill authorizing the lands in Florida to be survayed; so soon as these 
are acted on, I shall leave here for home, taking the stage to Wheel- 
ing & a Steam Boat to Louisville should the waters permit—otherwise 
I will take the stage direct for Nashville. 

“The Tariff bill has been eight weeks under discussion; to the ex- 
clusion of all other business. I hope it will close in the House of Rep- 
resentatives this week. Present me to Capt. A. I. Donelson, the An- 
drews, the young ladies with you, & all my neighbors, & friends; & be- 
lieve me to be your affectionate Husband 

ANpbREw Jackson.” ™ 


“My Dear WIFE 


“Major Eaton on yesterday showed me your letter to him which gave 
me much pleasure to be informed of your continued good health—May it 
continue. 

“T cannot yet say when I will be able to leave this—or when congress 
may rise—I hope I will be able to give this information in all next week. 
The Tariff bill is still under discussion & until that is disposed of, no idea 
can be formed when congress will rise. 

“My rout when I leave here will be that which will afford me the 
greatest dispatch combined with ease; my anxiety to see you is superior 


14 Letters sent to Mrs. Rachel Jackson by Andrew Jackson, from City of Wash- 
ington, January 29th, 1824. 


3 Letters to Mrs. Rachel Jackson from Andrew Jackson, Washington City, 
April 8th, 1824. 
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to all other considerations—I therefore will not pass through Philadel- 
phia, as I know it would detain me some days. . . . Say to Andrew 
& Lincoya I hope to be home soon when I shall expect to find they all 
have much improved. My love to the young ladies who may be with 
you, & accept the prayers of your affectionate husband for your preser- 
vation & health until his return. 
Yrs. 
ANbREW Jackson.” * 


The accounts which Jackson kept, preserving meticulously 
as he did, bundles of receipts, orders, stubs of checks elab- 
orately ticketed and filed show the many provisions he made 
for his wife’s comfort and pleasure, his orders varying from 
jewelry and fine silks and laces to special wines and fruits 
ordered for her as an invalid. The range of prices will for 
the most part rouse fierce envy in the modern householder’s 
breast, especially with the vision of fine cabinet and other 
hand-work employed in making the furnishings of his home. 


Nashville, June 15th, 1815. 
Recd of Andrew Jackson two hundred & sixty dollars in part of 
coach for Mrs. Jackson. 


McKreranan & Srovt. 
Genl Andrew Jackson Dr. 


To James B. Houston 




















May 20 To 1 High post Bedsted Varnished.... ences $25.00 
= 8 Screws 1.75 
6 8 Caps 1,25 
ss reste ocelglnninhaeipsiceecacenaconscs 2.00 
g 4 yds Sacking @ 75 cts 3.00 
rp IRS OE I cin cicesssnccnssssterenonen 1.25 
’ Cord 50 
Rec’d payment $34.75 
J. B. Houston 


Samuel Donalson Esqr. & Miss Jane Agnew 
To Anperson & Wier Dr. 
July 14th, 1802 








To 1 Scarlet Cloak sci cick siniesemcapabtees a 
ME UR MEMEO TINII, NOT sen ssnscsenseeceshcececeansnctntces sugheae 11.24 
F FOS CRN Fac nrvssccccssecerstnicasin scavcaciahasiiagtovieptlanainiasaan ae 8.75 
1 Bunch Beads a 25 





% Letters to Mrs. Rachel Jackson from Andrew Jackson, Washington City, April 
2nd, 1824. 
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2% yds muslin 3/ 1.25 
I Tam 25 
1 paper Corking pins 12% 
1 pair silk Gloves 2.75 
1 Romol Hankf 62% 

$35.25 


Mr. Andrew Jackson 


To RicHarp SmitH Dr. 














September 11th, 1821 One pair of Dining Tables $40 
November 5th 1821 One Square Dining Table 15 
do One Pair Card Tables 30 

do One Pair Wash Stands 18 

$103 


Recd a check on the Branch Bank at Nashville for $103 in full of the 
above account Dec. 3rd 1821. 


RicHarp SMITH. 


(The following appears on back of above receipt) : 
R. Smith recpt for $103 Decbr 3d 1821. 


Genl. Jackson To Tuos G. Watkins Dr. 
1804 


May 28. To cash advanced Mir. Park & Messrs Jackson for wine 











= of oe (2 3)... eee $8.50 

July 3. Visit medicine pr (Mrs J) 8.00 
8. Letter of advice medicine pr (Mr D) 3.33 

9. Visit Express medicine pr (Mr D) -.u.u.u.u.n.--nececececeencoeneece 9.16 

(On Back)— $28.59 


Recd. paymt for the within by Mr. Jno Coffee in full Oct. 28th 1806. 
—Thos. G. Watkins 

Thos. G. Watkins receipt in full of an extraordinary and unjust acct. 
Called to take dinner & a glass of grog on 3rd of July 1804, bled Mrs. 
J & charged $8. No medicine was given. 


This fine list of groceries must have celebrated a merry 
Christmas, and tells its own story of candle-light and good 
cheer 

Invoice of Groceries shipped by Maunsel White & Co. on board S. B. 


Ellen Kirkman for a/c & rish per order of Genl. Andrew Jackson. Her- 
mitage, near Nashville, Tenn. Viz: 

Genl. A. Jackson, Hermitage 

4 Barrels superior sugar (237-221-223-208) 889 lbs @ 7%c 
1 Sack Java Coffee, 104 lbs. @ 1é6c.. 
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1 Tierce double refined loaf sugar D L, 196 lbs. @ 20c.-................. 39.30 
1 do no. 2 loaf sugar, 183 Ibs. @ 17c 31.11 
4 Boxes N. Bedford sperm candles, 131 Ibs. @ 37 ¢...........ccceceesceoesoeee 48.65 
¥% 9r cask winter strained sperm oil, 18 gals. @ $1.25 & cask 1.25.. 23.75 
Bg RE Sc RI ere eee EL 30.15 
1 Keg Pecan Nuts : 5.00 
1 Box Gun Powder Tea, 13 Ibs. @ 75c.............. 9.75 
1 do Ouchlong (superior, 12 Ibs. @ 1.00),.... 12.00 
1 2r cask old Cognac Brandy Castellon 1815 20 Galls @ 3c$ & 

Cask Ic$.... : Merrerece | 
Y, Barrel best Holland Gin 20 Galls @ 175 & 1 new ot ‘Based Cer’ 37.00 
3 Boxes superior old Port Wine 1 doz ea @ $18......0.00000............-...- 54.00 
3 Jars Malaga Grapes 3 Jars @ $6.00 (large jars)... shehiribicietieaeetee 18.00 
1 Barrel Oranges , 8.00 
See eee ae eae” 8.00 
8 Sacks Liverpool ground salt 8 sacks @ $2. 75. sis nliaapsaedsie tee 22.00 
2 Boxes Bunch Raisins 2 Boxes @ $2.50..........2....-.-...-.-- 5.00 

$506.17 
CHARGES 
Cartage & Bill Lading es $1.50 
Commission 234% : 12.65 
— 14.15 
$520.32 


Errors Excepted 
New Orleans 24th February 1838 


MaunseL Wuirte & Co. 


The journeys to and from the Hermitage are recorded in 
the long list of bills for shoeing and feeding the many horses, 
for the lodging and food of troops, and the servants. Illus- 
trative of the prices are many such items as the following: 


General Jackson To Wm. B. Richardson 
To 8 meals @ 3/ 
To 4 lodgings 
To 3 half pints gin 
To fire in Chamber 
To 38% gallons grain a3 eeimvecuiel —_ * 
OR Rak Si A aE oe ee 
CO ee Ee a ts 3.00 


Recd Payt. Wm. B. RicHarpson. 
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Fort Monroe, Aug. 16th 1835 
President Jackson 


To F. M. Boyxrn Dr. 





















































To 6 weeks board for self @ $16... $96.00 
Mr. A. Jackson 96.00 
oe. OR cvelieshsihinddideetaeteiiataiadtigaicaies 96.00 
RASC. JORDON orasnsincanitydesasiciaiaedenasicncdipsabaaaee een 96.00 
Diee,. TN Sica eicttncl eenddeetonncs Sedesesimiaaneedl Res eeow 96 
6 Ber we Te Wi ccicisickbcote ns ee ee 288.00 
Se Dans COU asics bidet ketene eeentet en 22.50 
Bi ee eR RR ene Pee! A 9.00 
ee Be eh ae ee Se es 1.50 
1 Goll Beet OG .5n ee. ‘ 1.00 
1 Bottle claret 6/ in full...2........ 1.50 
1 Ditte Beeslly OF octane 50 
1 Ditto Gin 3/.......... 50 
2 Ditto P. S. Wine 9/ ES So See ee 3.00 
1 Ditto Brandy 3/ 50 
1 Ditto Gin 3/ 50 

$808.50 


Aug. 15th. Recd payment. F. M. Boyxin. 


More striking, even than the tender love for his wife be- 
cause more unusual, was the affection Jackson lavished upon 
his adopted son, whose business failures brought him much 
sorrow. However many the business mistakes of this son may 
have been, Jackson never lost patience with him or became 
irritable. He wrote him tactful advice, saying: 


“Keep clear of banks and indebtedness, and yu live a free-man, and 
die in independence, without debt and leave your family so. Remember, 
my son, that honesty and justice to all men require that we should always 
live within our own means and not on those of others, when it may be, 
that those to whom we are indebted are relying on what we owe them, 
for their own support. Therefore it is unjust to live on any but our own 
means honestly and justly acquired. Follow this rule and a wise and 
just providence will smile upon your honest endeavors and surround you 
with plenty, so long as you deserve it by your just and charitable con- 
duct to all others.” * 


The following letter makes the point all the clearer: 


“My Son. 
“Yours of the 22d ult. has been recd. My health for a few days has 
not been good—the labour has been very oppressive which I have been 


a Quoted from Bassett, p. 707, 708. 
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obliged to meet since my return to the city—and altho, thus far a mild 
winter, it has been variable & damp, and has occasioned many colds, 
from which I have not been exempted. I have had a bad cough & pain 
in my left side, from which I am not relieved but slowly mending. 

“My former letters advised you that you were authorized to draw on 
me for a certain amount to close the contract with Alexander Donelson 
about his Lot of land, and also for any other real wants, you might have, 
and to pay for the pork. Should you want funds for your journey here, 
or pocket money at home, before the cotton is sent to markett & sold, 
you can draw upon me for the same, keeping in view the amount so 
drawn for, to meet these two last objects must not exceed five hundred 
dollars. 

“I write as usual with many interruptions & must close with my love 
to Sarah & the sweet little Rachel—to Thomas, Emma, John & all our 
connections. Our household including Earle & Breothet with Major 
Donelson & Ladies, join in kind respects to you all & friends generally. 
I shall expect you to give me as early as possible the real amount of 
cotton made & what you have done with your mills. 


affectionately yours 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
P. S.—I wish you to present to Sarah for her & my dear little Rachel 
all the jewelry of your dear Mother, and her dear namesake. Write me 


often I am so surrounded with business & perplexities that I have not 
time for letter writing 


yours affectionately A. J. 


“Your filly is in good condition. I have no doubt next spring she will 
make a noise, if she lives & is in good condition & well rode, she will 
succeed on any turf—My poor guilding begins to grow & get over his 
illusage & promises to be a good horse—he will be 16 hands high.” * 


Jackson’s love for children did not end with his devotion 
to this particular son. On a battlefield he found an Indian 
baby, gave him shelter and protection and raised him to man- 
hood. He was always the center of a large group of children. 
It is said that on one of his trips to Washington he distributed 
a hundred and fifty silver half-dollars to mothers as they 
brought little “Andrews” or “Rachels” to him along the 
route. To each he made a little speech, saying: 

“The half-dollar will serve the children to cut their teeth on now, but 


when they are older tell them it is the eagle of their country and teach 
them to love and protect it!” 


18 Letter to Andrew Jackson, Jr., sent by Andrew Jackson, Washington, Jan- 
uary 8th, 1833. 
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His |attitude toward his daughter-in-law and her son, 
and others, is well illustrated by a letter which he wrote her 
while he was President. He says in one of his letters to her: 


“I was relieved this morning from great anxiety and solicitude by 
receiving your letter of the 28th ult. from Clarksville, informing me that 
you are all well and that my dear little Rachel improves, is in good health 
and growing finely. May that kind Providence to whom in your absence 
to me, I have resigned you all, continue to bless you all with every bless- 
ing this world can afford. It is late at night and I must close for the 
present. Pass my love to Andrew—cannot write him tonight, and kiss 
my dear sweet little pet for me, and believe me your affectionate father, 

Andrw Jackson. 

“Miy regards to all the negroes who I know rejoice to see you at home. 

First leisure I will write you a long letter. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


After the death of Mrs. Jackson which came so tragically 
the night before she was to start for the White House, the 
President was blessed with the devoted care of the two young 
women in his family who were like daughters. Mrs. Donelson 
kept a home for him in the White House and Sarah, a more 
retiring woman of Quaker birth, presided at the Hermitage. 
Like Washington, Jackson’s affection was centered in his 
country estate, and he writes of the horses, crops, and farm 
interests as frequently as of affairs of state. Thus: 


“My Dear SARAH 


“By Major Lewis who leaves us on the 12th instant I send three pair 
of children shoes & two pair of stockings for my dear little Rachel & 
Andrew, which you will please present with a kiss from Grand papa to 
his children—they are the best I could get and will do them on their 
journey hither. 

“T have not had a single line from Andrew, or any information from 
you since I left the Hermitage except what oral information I recd. 
from Mr. Cotson at Wythe. I am wearied with anxiety and disappointed 
expectation—by every mail I have expected some letters and have re- 
ceived none. Major Donelson has received two letters from Stockly— 
names the ill health of Emily & the children, but does not say a word 
about your or the babes health. I am fearful that my letters are trouble- 
some to him. Therefore after the one that this to you is enclosed, I 
shall not write him again until I receive one from him. 


ry Washington, November 8th, 1833. Andrew Jackson to his son. 
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“Accept my dear Sarah for you and the dear little ones my prayer 
for your health and happiness, and present the same to Andrew and 
believe me your affectionate father 


“ANDREW JACKSON.” 


Jackson was singularly blind to the faults of a friend— 
to his enemies, however, he was generally unforgiving, or in 
the words of Van Buren, “conciliation of individuals formed 
the smallest, perhaps too small a part, of his policy.” A con- 
spicuous exception is to be found in the case of Thomas Hart 
Benton, United States Senator from Missouri. Benton and 
Jackson were living in Nashville when a quarrel broke out 
between them with the result that a fight occurred in which 
Jackson was shot in the shoulder by the younger brother of 
Benton; then Benton left Tennessee and went to Missouri, 
and, while Jackson was President and Benton was Senator, a 
resolution censuring Jackson was spread on the minutes of 
the Senate. Benton immediately gave notice that he would not 
rest until the resolution had been expunged from the minutes. 
It so happened that on the day that the bullet was removed 
from Jackson’s shoulder Benton succeeded in Jhaving the 
resolution expunged from the minutes of the Senate. 

If quarreling between President and Senate is a part of 
our institutional life, then Jackson ranks high, because 
throughout his two administrations he constantly fought with 
the Senate and won his fights. He gleamed with enthusiasm 
on the day of Van Buren’s inauguration because the man 
whom the Senate had turned down had been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. And Chief Justice Taney who had 
likewise been turned down was engaged in administering the 
oath of office. 

The leading biographer of Andrew Jackson has said: 


“But with the majority of people his death was a genuine sorrow. To 
them he was a real hero, a personification of a great cause, and the pass- 
ing of his influence was a national loss. . ... Jackson’s lack of educa- 
tion, his crude judgment in many affairs, his occasional outbreak of pas- 
sion, his habitual hatred for those enemies with whom he had not made 
friends for party purposes, and his crude ideas of some political policies 
all lose some of their infelicity in the fact of his brave, frank, masterly 


» Andrew Jackson to Sarah Jackson, Washington, October 10th, 1834. 
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leadership of the democratic movement which then established itself in 
our life. This was his task; he was adapted to it; he did it faithfully, 
conscientiously, ably. Few American Presidents have better lived up to 
the demands of the movement which brought them into power.’”™ 


Jackson in his career and in his policies personified Amer- 
ica as the Land of Opportunity. Jefferson spent fifty years 
fighting for a democratic America, a land in which merit and 
capacity rather than birth or hereditary wealth should count. 
Jackson proved that such a land did exist. The great services 
of Washington aided by Hamilton, though well known, are 
probably beyond the power of full appreciation. A career of 
service beginning with the French and Indian War and cul- 
minating in the famous farewell address is almost unique in 
the annals of time. The fine spirit and the splendid work of 
Lincoln in preserving the Union are well-known from the im- 
mortal Gettysburg address and the first and second inaugurals. 
Standing between the founders of our Republic and Lincoln, 
the preserver of the Union, in many ways amazingly different, 
towers the figure of Andrew Jackson the great American 
leader of our democratic commonwealth representing our na- 
tional character as has been well said by one in defining Ameri- 
canism: 


“Here, free from the domination of autocratic government and from 
the poisoning influences of decadent aristocracies, forgetting our fears 
and servile habits, we have elevated the best from all countries into a 
common possession—and called it Americanism.” * 


*t Bassett, p. 750. 
=P. P. Claxton: Americanization. Quoted from Philip Davis: Immigration and 
1 





Americanization, p. 621. 








Doctor Johnson and the Occult 


Joserxn M. Beatry, Jr. 
Goucher College. 


Doctor Johnson characterized his century as “this age 
of inquiry and knowledge, when superstition is driven away, 
and omens and prodigies have lost their terror.”! In spite of 
this characterization, however, the period was almost as 
credulous as our own. In the newspapers and diaries of the 
time and in the pages of the indefatigable Boswell himself 
there is many a story that will match the most mysterious ex- 
perience of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Old women were still ducked for witchcraft, and remote 
manor-houses retained without serious question their ancient 
ghosts. When Mary Tofts, the wife of a journeyman tailor, 
announced to the world that she had given birth to a litter 
of rabbits, even the court physician, Cyriacus Ahlers, believed 
her, and wished to obtain a pension for her.2 In 1762, the 
Cock-Lane Ghost held all London agog: the ignorant believed ; 
the learned—among them Doctor Johnson—came to scoff and 
remained to investigate. 


The story of the Cock-Lane Ghost is one of mingled 
roguery and credulity. Fannie L., a young woman from Nor- 
folk, was induced by her brother-in-law, a widower named 
William Kent, to come to live with him at Greenwich. After 
she had lived with him there for a short time she made a 
will in his favor. She then moved to the home of the Parsons 
family in Cock-Lane, and shortly afterwards to a house in 
Bartlet Court, in the parish of Clerkenwell, London. Here, 
in January, 1760, she became ill with the smallpox and died. 
She was buried at St. John’s Church, Clerkenwell, and her 
former companion received her fortune.® 


1 The Idler, No. 11, in The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. A new edition, 
in twelve volumes, with An Essay On His Life and Genius, by Arthur Murphy, 
Esq. London, 1806, vol. vii., p. 43. 

2W. C. Sydney: England and the English in the Eighteenth Century. In two 
volumes. London, 1891. Vol. 1, pp. 293-4. 

3 The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1762, p. 43. 
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At this time the head of the Parsons household was the 
officiating clerk of the ancient church of St. Sepulchre in 
London. Shortly after the death of the young woman from 
Norfolk, he announced that her spirit had taken possession 
of his daughter, a girl twelve years old. Frequently, while 
the girl was in bed, the spirit was supposed to communicate 
with its auditors by means of knockings and scratchings. One 
knock was thought to indicate an affirmative answer, two 
knocks, a negative. Scratching indicated displeasure. Among 
its disclosures the ghost made the charge that Kent was guilty 
of poisoning his sister-in-law; it said that it would not rest 
until the murderer was hanged. These phenomena and 
charges aroused great interest among Parsons’ neighbors who, 
in turn, spread the news throughout the city; the home of the 


parish-clerk became a gathering place for people of every 
rank. 


Horace Walpole, that famous litterateur, in a letter to 


George Montague, February 2, 1762, gave a vivid account 
of his visit to the ghost: 


“IT could send you volumes on the ghost, and I believe if I were to 
stay a little, I might send its life, dedicated to my Lord Dartmouth, by 
the Ordinary of Newgate, its two great patrons. A drunken parish clerk 
set it on foot out of revenge, the Methodists have adopted it, and the 
whole town of London thinks of nothing else. Elizabeth Canning and 
the Rabbit-woman were modest impostors in comparison to this, which 
goes on without saving the least appearances. The Archbishop, who 
would not suffer the ‘Minor’ to be acted in ridicule of the Methodists, 
permits this farce to be played every night, and I shail not be surprised 
if they perform in the great hall at Lambeth. I want to hear it, for it 
is not an apparition but an audition. We set out from the Opera, 
changed our clothes at Northumberland-house, the Duke of York, Lady 
Northumberland, Lady Mary Coke, Lord Hertford, and I, all in one 
hackney coach, and drove to the spot; it rained torrents; yet the lane 
was full of mob, and the house so full we could not get in; at last they 
discovered it was the Duke of York, and the company squeezed them- 
selves into one another’s pockets to make room for us. The house, which 
is borrowed, and to which the ghost has adjourned, is wretchedly small 
and miserable; when we opened the chamber, in which were fifty people, 
with no light but one tallow candle at the end, we tumbled over the bed 
of the child to whom the ghost comes, and whom they are murdering by 
inches in such insufferable heat and stench. At the top of the room are 
ropes to dry clothes. I asked if we were to have rope-dancing between 
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the acts? We had nothing; they told us, as they would at a puppet-show, 
that it would not come that night till seven in the morning; that is, when 
there are only ’prentices and old women. We stayed, however, till half 
an hour after one. The Methodists have promised them contributions; 
provisions are sent in like forage, and all the taverns and ale-houses in 
the neighborhood make fortunes. The most diverting part is to hear 
people wondering when it will be found out—as if there was anything to 
find out—as if the actors would make their noises when they can be dis- 
covered.”* 


A few weeks later, on March 22, Walpole, apparently cen- 
sured for making this expedition, wrote to his friend, Sir 
Horace Mann: 


“You scold me for going to see the Ghost, and I don’t excuse myself; 
but in such a town as this, if a ghost is in fashion, one must as much 
visit it, as leave one’s name with a new Secretary of State.’”® 


At one of its many audiences, the ghost promised by an 
affirmative knock that it would prove its credibility by accom- 
panying an investigator to the vault at St. John’s Church, and 
by indicating its presence by a knock upon the woman’s coffin. 
Shortly after this promise was given, the Reverend Mr. 
Aldridge, of Clerkenwell, in order to have an investigation 
made with a minimum chance of fraud, had the girl brought 
to his house for an examination by several eminent men. 

The investigators arrived at Mr. Aldrich’s house about 
10 o’clock at night. Among them were Doctor Johnson and 
Doctor Douglas, later Bishop of Salisbury. Before their ar- 
rival the girl had been put to bed by several women; she 
had not, however, made any sound. After a period of fruit- 
less waiting, the men went down stairs to talk to the girl’s 
father. In the course of their conversation it was decided that a 
test should be made of the ghost’s pledge. Before they could 
carry out the plan they were told to come upstairs again to 
hear certain knockings and scratchings that were being made. 
The girl insisted that she felt the spirit like a mouse on her 
back. It was noticeable that when, in response to a request, 
she held out her hands, no scratching was audible. 


4The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of —e eo by Peter Cunning- 
ham, in nine volumes. London, 1861. Vol. III., pp. 481-2. 


5Ib., p. 497. 
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The ghost was next informed that an attempt was to be 
made to verify the statement that it would rap on the dead 
woman’s coffin. Since it did not give any further advice, the 
person to whom it had made the promise, accompanied by 
Doctor Johnson and one other, went to the appointed place 
in the dead of night. Naturally, nothing happened. When 
the adventurers arrived at the house from which they had 
started, they attempted to make the girl confess a fraud, but 
they found her obdurate. Between 2 and 3 o’clock she went 
home with her father. After the investigation Doctor John- 
son wrote an account of the affair® and stated the conclusions 
at which he and his companions had arrived, namely, that 
whatever the cause of the phenomena, it was not super- 
natural. 

Soon afterwards the discovery was made that the whole 
scheme had been launched by Parsons in an effort to even 
his score against Kent who had once sued him for debt. He 
had instructed his daughter to accuse Kent of murder. For- 
tunately for the innocent man, English law could not im- 
prison him upon the accusation of a ghost. Parsons was con- 
demned to stand on the pillory for his part in the conspiracy. 
It was discovered that the sounds made by the girl were pro- 


duced with the aid of ventriloquism and of boards taken to 
bed with her. 


Doctor Johnson’s part in the affair exposed him to the 
gibes of his enemies and the banter of his acquaintances. Al- 
though Boswell makes it perfectly clear that the investigation 
was undertaken not in a spirit of credulity but in a spirit 
of intelligent questioning,’ nevertheless those who did not ad- 
mire the great lexicographer were quick to take advantage of 
the ludicrous side of the nocturnal visit to the vaults of 
Clerkenwell. 

The most pretentious of the attempts to ridicule the doctor 
and his friends was written by the bacchanalian poet-preacher, 
Charles Churchill. In a rambling poem called The Ghost, he 





© The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1762, pp. 81-2. 


7 Boswell: Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., including Boswell’s A Tour of the 
Hebrides, etc. Edited by G. B. Hill, in six volumes. New York, 1904, Vol. I, 
pp. 470-1. 
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discussed with Shandyean diffuseness the expedition to the 
vault. His characterization of Doctor Johnson as Pompose 
gives the poem its only claim to distinction—and that a claim 
based upon a somewhat disreputable foundation. It has, 
however, the merit of showing the great man from a point 
of view very different from that of the adulatory Boswell. 
Such he may have seemed to those who knew him only by 
sight or hearsay, or who, without recognizing his worth, re- 
belled against the sharpness of his tongue: 


Pompose, insolent and loud, 

Vain idol of a scribbling crowd, 
Whose very name inspires an awe, 
Whose ev’ry word is sense and law, 
For what his greatness hath decreed, 
Like laws of Persia and of Mede, 
Sacred through all the realm of Wit, 
Must never of repeal admit; 

Who, cursing flatt’ry, is the tool 

Of ev’ry fawning, flatt’ring fool; 
Who wit with jealous eye surveys, 
And sickens at another’s praise; 
Who damns all learning but his own; 
Who scorns those common wares to trade in, 
Reas’ning, convincing, and persuading, 
But makes each sentence current pass 
With puppy, coxcomb, scondrel, ass; 
For ’tis with him a certain rule, 
The folly’s prov’d when he calls fool; 
Who, to increase his native strength, 
Draws words six syllables in length, 
With which, assisted with a frown, 
By way of club, he knocks us down. 


Churchill’s caricature of Doctor Johnson’s investigation 
of the ghost is as distorted as this extravagant comment upon 
his attitude toward his less fortunate fellow authors. He 
holds up to ridicule the journey to the vault; he mocks the 
elaborate preparations to enter; he roars with laughter as 
the three great men march down among the shades and then, 
not unlike the traditional King of France, march right up 
again. The picture is amusing but over-drawn. 

§C. Churchill: The Ghost, bk. II., 11, 653-676. Poetical Works, with an explan- 


atory notes, and an authentic account of his life, by William Tooke, in two volumes. 
London, 1804. 
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It is not, however, upon such evidence alone that we must 
base our conclusions in regard to Doctor Johnson’s attitude 
toward the occult. Mrs. Piozzi, who as Mrs. Thrale was one 
of the lexicographer’s most intimate friends, remarks in her 
Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, LL.D.: 


“T well remember that at Brighthelmstone once, when he was not 
present, Mr. Beauclerc asserted that he was afraid of spirits, and I, who 
was secretly offended at the charge, asked him the first opportunity I 
could find, what ground he had ever given to the world for such a report. 
‘I can,’ replied he, ‘recollect nothing nearer it, than my telling Dr. Law- 
rence many years ago, that a long time after my poor mother’s death, 
I heard her voice call “Sam!”’ ‘What answer did the Doctor make to 


your story, sir?’ said I. ‘None in the world,’ replied he, and suddenly 
changed the conversation.” 


Boswell’s testimony is interesting. He says: 


“The real fact is, that Johnson had a very philosophical 


mind, and such a rational respect for testimony, as to make him submit 
his understanding to what was authentically proved, though he could not 
comprehend why it was so. Being thus disposed, he was willing to in- 
quire into the truth of any relation of supernatural agency, a general be- 
lief of which has prevailed in all nations and ages.”” 


Doctor Johnson, upon several occasions, indicates by his 
own remarks that he had a rational and open-minded attitude 
toward the occult. Upon his famous journey to the Hebrides 
he became much interested in the question of second-sight. 
‘‘Our desire for information was keen,” he says, “and our 
inquiry frequent. Mr. Boswell’s frankness and gayety made 
everybody communicative.”!! His reasons for the keenness of 
his desire for knowledge are quite typical: “Of an opinion,” 
he remarks, “received for centuries by a whole nation, and 
supposed to be confirmed through its whole descent by a 
series of successive facts, it is desirable that the truth should 
be established, or the fallacy detected.”!2 But in spite of his 
diligent inquiry he was unable to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion: “There is, against it, the seeming analogy of things 





®°H. L. Piozzi: Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., During the Last 
Twenty Years of His Life. London, 1786. pp. 191-2 


© Boswell, J.: Life of Johnson, vol. I, pp. 469-470. 
“% Johnson Works, vol. viii., p. 340. 
2 Tb.. p. 339. 
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confusedly seen, and little understood ; and for it, the indistinct 
cry of national persuasion, which may be perhaps resolved at 
last into prejudice and tradition. I never could advance my 
curiosity to conviction; but came away at last only willing 
to believe.” 

These remarks are not unlike those of Imlac in Rasselas 
when the maiden Pekuah was afraid to enter the pyramids 
because the spirits of the dead might still inhabit them: 


“If all your fear be of apparitions, said the prince, I will promise you 
safety; there is no danger from the dead; he that is once buried will be 
seen no more.” 

“That the dead are seen no more,” said Imlac, “I will not undertake 
to maintain, against the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages, 
and of all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, which 
perhaps prevails as far as human nature is diffused, could become uni- 
versal only by its truth; those, that never heard of one another, would 
not have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience can make cred- 
ible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very little weaken the 
general evidence; and some who deny it with their tongues confess it 
by their fears.”™* 


’ 


Although these words are spoken not by Doctor Johnson 
but by Imlac, they agree so fully with the point of view of the 
great moralist as expressed in his own sayings and writings 
that they are significant as part of the cumulative evidence. 
At one time, speaking of apparitions, he said in terms not 
dissimilar to those employed by the companion of Rasselas: 


“A total disbelief of them is adverse to the opinion of the existence 
of the soul between death and the last day; the question simply is, 
whether departed spirits ever have the power of making themselves per- 
ceptible to us; a man who thinks he has seen an apparition can only be 
convinced himself; his authority will not convince another, and his con- 
viction, if rational, must be founded on being told something which can- 
not be known but by supernatural means.”” 


At another time, while discussing with his friend, Doctor 
Adams, the vision experienced by Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, 
Doctor Johnson remarked: 


3 Tb., p. 343. 
4 Ib., vol. III., pp. 389-390. 
% Boswell, op. cit., vol. IV., p. 109. 
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“Tt is the most extraordinary thing that has happened in my day. I 
heard it with my own ears, from his uncle, Lord Westcote. I am so glad 
to have every evidence of the spiritual world, that I am willing to be- 
lieve it,’ Doctor Adams replied. ‘You have evidence enough; good evi- 
dence, which needs not such support.’ Whereupon Doctor Johnson an- 
swered in a characteristic manner, ‘I like to have more.’ ”™” 


It is precisely this desire to have more knowledge about 
vexing problems of the occult that explains Doctor Johnson’s 
part in exposing the most astounding fraud of the time. He 
was neither a believer in ghosts nor a disbeliever in them. He 
was interested, as many are today, in discovering a rational 
basis for a belief in immortality. It is a mistake to consider 
him either weakly gullible or dogmatically opposed to a fair 
consideration of psychical phenomena. He was interested in 
the supernatural, but he would not accept its manifestations 
without sufficient proof of their credibility. In one of his 
many conversations with Boswell he observed: 


“It is wonderful that five thousand years have now elapsed since the 
creation of the world, and still it is undecided whether or not there has 
ever been an instance of the spirit of any person appearing after death. 
All argument is against it; but all belief is for it.”” 


He consented to investigate the Cock-Lane Ghost in the 
spirit of Chaucer’s alchemist, the Chanouns Yeoman, who 
said of his efforts to transmute metals: 


Yet is it fals, but ay we han good hope 
It for to doon, and after it we grope. 


1% Tb., p. 345. 
1 Tb., vol. III., pp. 260-1. 








The Middle States and the Embargo of 1808 
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Toward the embargo, as toward many other issues, the 
Middle States assumed a median attitude. The line between 
approval and opposition was not fast drawn. Lying at the 
heart of the older Union, the Middle States had sympathies 
common to both their Northern and their Southern neighbors, 
as well as interests peculiarly their own. Thus their mer- 
cantile marine was a link with New England, while their 
staple crops were a bond with the South. At the same time 
manufacturers already possessed a foothold which made the 
Middle States the natural beneficiary of the stimulus which 
the embargo itself was to bring. 


In respect to a marine and to staple crops, New York was 
typical of the section. To the extent of her great shipping 
interest, her sympathies lay naturally with New England. On 
her long Canadian boundary, moreover, the natural tempta- 
tions to smuggling were multiplied by British inducements to 
evade the embargo. In addition, she was loath as any South- 
ern state to pile up successive crops against a market day 
which might never come. But these discouragements were 
compensated by the advantage, first, of rescuing her shipping, 
and then of harvesting such gains as growing manufactures 
might offer. A strong party machine exercised a steadying 
influence, and DeWitt Clinton, Democratic boss of the State 
of New York, though not a devotee of the Virginia dynasty, 
was not the man to split his party by an open break with the 
national leaders. 

Economic distress was, however, immediate. Early in 
January Moss Kent wrote to his famous brother, Chancellor 
Kent, from Champion in the western part of the State, that 
“this part of the country begin to feel the embarrassing ef- 
fects of the embargo. It has destroyed the market for their 
produce, particularly pot and pearl ashes which is their prin- 
cipal dependence. In case of a war with Great Britain I cal- 
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culate on emigrating towards the Hudson as my services 
will not, probably, be wanted in this part of the frontier.”? 

But the same general region of Western New York spon- 
sored the most contradictory declarations as to the effect of 
the embargo. A petition from Ontario County dated October 
10, 1808, and signed by 1,365 names laments that “in no 
branch of agricultural pursuit do we find our customary 
profits,” and grieves that the bustling industry of a pioneer 
community was giving place to “a constrained and sullen in- 
activity” rendered in no way more endurable by numerous 
evidences of a sudden prosperity across the Canadian line.? 
Yet in face of this well considered statement of grievances in 
Ontario, a correspondent of Jefferson could write from the 
neighboring county of Niagara that “* * * with respect 
to the embargo little difference of opinion exists in this quar- 
ter. With few exceptions, it is considered, both as to its 
origin and duration the wisest measure, which the administra- 
tion under past and present circumstances could have re- 
sorted and adhered to.” 

The more optimistic view prevailed at Albany, for the 
state senate, on the 31st of January, 1809, passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the “* * * most unremitted and repre- 
hensible attempts which are making with uncommon indus- 
try and malignity and by every art of misrepresentation to 
enfeeble and destroy the exertions of the general government 
in vindicating our national rights and honor by endeavoring 
to alienate the affections of the people by opposing the au- 
thority of the laws and by menacing a dismemberment of 
the Union.” The legislature declared itself “fully satisfied 
that the conduct of the national government has been cal- 
culated to secure the resources to preserve the peace to main- 
tain the honor and to promote the interests of this country.”4 

Wherever the balance lies between these conflicting 
opinions, and it must be admitted that the pessimists had prob- 
ably the weight of argument, there was at least some com- 


. : James Kent a Library of congrene. Vol. III. Moss Kent to Chancellor 
Kent, Champion, N. Y., Jan. 10, 180 . 


2 Petition of Ontario County, N. ong to the U. S. Congress, Oct. 10, 1808. 
3 Jeffersonian MSS., Library of Congress. Jan. 26, 1809. 
* Ibid. State of New York Senate, Jan. 31, 1809. 
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pensation in an awakening manufactures. In a season when 
opponents of Jefferson and his policies could see no ray 
of cheer, the pew holders of St. George’s Chapel, in New 
York, were sufficiently prosperous to install a $5,000 organ 
built by the Messrs. Geibs, of their own city, who, it may 
be added, had “just completed a very elegant and splendid 
organ which is now erected at Salem in Dr. Barnard’s house 
of worship.”5 The clothing industry was encouraged by 
premiums on the introduction of merino sheep. And the 
raw products thus favored by legislative bounty need not go 
to Connecticut for manufacture in Col. Humphrey’s mills, 
as there was at Poughkeepsie a plant, less extensive to be 
sure than the colonel’s, which manufactured an article of 
similar quality running in value to eight dollars a yard.7 Some 
activity was manifest in the iron mines of Northern New 
York. And similar progress was noted in tin manufactures, 
one entrepreneur in the latter urging his claim to patronage 
on the basis that “as every citizen, who by his genius and 
industry, aids in perpetuating the independence of his country, 
has a claim on the community for their patronage, the sub- 
scriber presumes that the liberality of his fellow citizens will 
enable him to persevere in his present undertakings.”® 
While the embargo was modifying the economic life of 
the people, the politicians were not idle. Jefferson no sooner 
made known his intention to retire into private life than 
the question of succession stirred New Yorkers into potential 
opposition to the Virginia Dynasty. Of this movement Gov- 
ernor Clinton was the natural leader,!° and James Cheetham 
its chief spokesman. But even Federalists, who would have 
rejoiced at schism, doubted its likelihood, for only the closest 
unity among New Yorkers would have withstood the Vir- 
ginia machine, and unity was conspicuously lacking. ‘As 


5“The Repertory” (Boston), June 17, 1808. 

® Ontario Repository, quoted by Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser. 

™ The Diary of Daniel Mulford. Poughkeepsie, Sept. 3, 1808. 

® The Repertory (Boston). Sept. 27, 1808. 

®° The Public Advertiser. New York, April 25, 1808. 

2 Wilson Cary Fighols inet Library of Congress. J. Nicholas to W. C. 
Nicholas. Albany, Feb., “T think there is little doubt that the ruling party 


here [N. Y.] ea something to grow out of inconveniences of the embargo 
favorable to them’ Cc. 


The Balance. Hudson, New York, Jan. 5, 1808. 
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Chancellor Kent reminded his brother in July, 1808: “The 
news from New York is that the Democrats are all by the 
ears. Cheetham has been publicly denounced by two ward 
general meetings and DeWitt Clinton goes down with him.” 
The following philippic against Cheetham bears witness to 
Republican discord in a manner leaving little to the imagina- 
tion. “James Cheetham. This is the wretch who has the un- 
blushing impudence to speak of himself as a man of char- 
acter, of gentlemanly deportment, &c. This same being, who 
on the files of his own paper stands recorded as an unprinci- 
pled calumniator, a registered liar, libeller and assassin of 
private character.” From this rather mild beginning, the 
attack warms to some heat, reminding the reader of “how 
lost, even to the honors of the halter and the gibbet, must the 
man be, who does not stand, in the estimation of the public, 
in point of character, at least, upon a level with James Cheet- 
ham. ”18 

But if there were quarrels among the Republicans, and 
if the Clintons showed no reluctance to capitalize for their 
own benefit the unpopularity of Virginia measures, the party 
nevertheless retained sufficient cohesion to preserve its local 
ascendancy. The governor of the State undertook personally 
to refute the charge that the embargo represented a sub- 
mission to French influence.*4 And the Republicans of the 
county and city of New York adopted strong resolutions ap- 
proving the embargo and promising aid in its enforcement. 
The New York Republicans united in an appeal “to the Re- 
publicans of the United States” to hold together, and de- 
clared their unbounded idignation over the tactics of the 
opposition, serving as they did only to increase the obstinacy 
of the belligerents and to hinder the success of our own 
diplomacy.1® 





“2 James Kent Pa ar Library of Congress, Vol. III. Chancellor Kent to his 
brother. Albany, July 1808. 

18 The Public F eel dno New York, Aug. 6, 1808. 

44 The Palladium. Frankfort, Ky., April 7, 1808. 

Ibid. Oct. 20, 1808. This or a similar demonstration was referred to in 
Congress as proof ‘of the loyalty of New York. Annals of Congress, xviii, p. 2078. 

% Ibid., i.e., The Palladium. Oct. 27, 1808. Contrast this, however, with the 
petition of Third Ward Feb. 6, 1809, against interfering with transport of pro- 
visions and necessary supplies. Annals of Congress, xix, p. 1779. 
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Such solidarity as the Democracy was able to maintain 
was in face of much discontent among the people, especially 
the frontiersmen. And there were numerous violations of 
the embargo and much sympathy for offenders along the 
Canadian boundary. But discontent was not cohfined to 
these informal outlets, however disconcerting. Anti-embargo 
New Yorkers possessed in Barent Gardenier an intrepid 
spokesman, a veritable fire-eater. There was in the man a 
certain nobility of character, well displayed in a duel which 
his rabid utterances provoked. But in an age when duelling 
was rampant, this final test of his convictions was less re- 
markable than his very curious defense of Josiah Quincy for 
refusing to do what he himself had done. He shamed the 
southern leaders for baiting Quincy into a duel which Quincy’s 
own moral code and that of Massachusetts forbade. In the 
courage to defend another for not fighting, Gardenier showed 
a finer spirit than in his own fearlessness on the field of 
honor. His own qualities, as well as the morbid political at- 
mosphere of the times, are displayed in a speech which 
ascribed our entire foreign policy to French influence, an 
extreme example of the kind of suspicion which poisoned 
the early political controversies of America. “It does appear 
to me, sir, that we are led on, step by step, but by an unseen 
hand. We are urged forward by a sort of spell, to the ruin 
of our country.” When Gardenier named Napoleon’s as the 
unseen hand a tumult arose, but the speaker was allowed to 
proceed,!? though not to escape the consequences of his zeal. 
He was challenged by George W. Campbell, of Tennessee, 
severely wounded, and for several weeks was an invalid. 
But he returned to his seat in Congress with ideas unchanged, 
their expression, however, a bit less wild. He talked there- 
after less of foreign influence and more of domestic injuries, 
defending in particular the northern New Yorkers for their 
traffic with Canada. 

The chief effect of Gardenier’s outburst had been to 
eliminate him from the reckoning. His place was to some 





1 Annals of Congress, xvii., pp. 1652-1656. 
38 Tbid., xviii, pp. 1705-1706. 
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extent taken by Josiah Masters, a man of similar views but 
less impetuous expression, who wished the embargo wholly 
removed before the adjournment of Congress in April. His 
remedy for maritime troubles was to arm the merchant vessels 
and let them give a good account of themselves. A show of 
force on our part would bring France and Great Britain both 
to their senses.}® 

This policy was not adopted, and when the New York 
delegates returned from the summer recess, they renewed 
their attacks with an hostility which seems excessive, in view 
of other evidences of sentiment in their state. Gardenier, 
once more in harness, declared that the embargo and non- 
importation acts were tantamount to war.2° But when it 
came to a vote on “Resolved, That the United States can not, 
without a sacrifice of their rights, honor, and independence, 
submit to the late edicts of Great Britain and France,”\ he 
and William Hoge, of Pennsylvania, were the only negatives 
against 136 affirmatives. Perhaps the two were more sincere 
than the 136, for many of these warriors of the council cham- 


ber were soon to be voting for a submission which no disguise 
concealed, 


When the administration asked Congress to put teeth in 
the embargo which would render evasion more difficult and 
dangerous, Josiah Masters commandeered a vengeance “which 
will hurl you down into that detestable and abominable place 
where the worm never dies and the fire is not quenched.” 
He credited the executive with good intentions at best, but 
not with wisdom, called the embargo and non-intercourse 
paper threats, and even insinuated, but with a caution inspired 
by Gardenier’s recent experience, that America was a tool of 
France.2 His caution was perhaps needless, for opposition to 
the embargo in December, 1808, and January, 1809, was less 
dangerous than once it had been. The heresy of one year was 
become the orthodoxy of the next, and Gardenier himself 





1 Tbid., xviii. p. 2110. 

* Ibid., xix, p. 826 

21 Tbid., xix, p. 853. 

* Ibid., xix, p. 938. 

% Ibid., xix, pp. 991-993. 
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was less of an outlaw. His was at best, however, a negative 
and destructive genius. For constructive statesmanship he 
seems to have shared the general aversion among Federalists 
at this period, but he liked to ferret out weak points in the 
government’s position. When sentiment finally veered toward 
a repeal of the embargo and the substitution for it of non- 
intercourse with Great Britain and France only, Gardenier 
ridiculed a policy which rendered shipping precarious and 
then released the ships.24 On this point he carried with him 
but two delegates from New York. The remaining thirteen 
voted with the majority in Congress for a submission which 
should preserve at least the semblance of dignity. 

Less important than New York in every way, New Jersey 
took a less conspicuous position relative to the embargo. But 
the two states had one very striking resemblance in the fact 
that while both remained true to their essential Republicanism, 
and both upheld the state and national tickets of their party, 
each found its most eloquent spokesman in the party of the 
opposition. New Jersey’s decision in the presidential election 
was correctly forecast early in the summer when a good Demo- 
crat of Trenton asserted that “our political prospect is, in 
this State as favorable as at any past period. The Republi- 
cans to a man, and many federalists, approve the embargo, 
and the correspondent measures. On the subject of the presi- 
dential election, there is no division of sentiment in the Re- 
publican party; all are decidedly for Madison.”25 But a letter 
in October announcing the victory admits that the contest was 
not easy. “I have just time to inform you, for the gratifica- 
tion of the Whigs of New York, and the dismay of the Tories, 
that REPUBLICANISM has completely triumphed in New 
Jersey, and that in both branches of the legislature, there will be 
2 democratic majority. The Tories made a dreadful struggle, 
and we had to combat all the federal lawyers, British pen- 
sioners and agents; but thank God, the Whigs were as ready 
to oppose them now as in the American revolution.” Of 





% Tbid., xix, pp. 1262-1263. Jan. 31, 1809. 


% The Universal Gazette. Washington, D. C., July 14, 1808. Extract of a letter 
dated Trenton, N. J. 
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fifty-three members in the legislature, the Whigs secured a 
majority of seven.?6 


Much of the local color in a campaign which led to this 
result is imbedded in some rather spirited doggerel which 
originally graced the pages of the Trenton True American. 


THE EMBARGO 


There’s knaves and fools, and dupes and tools, 
Debas’d enough to argue, 

That every ill the people feel, 
Is owing to The Embargo. 


Does some loose tongue, like a clapper hung, 
Delight in constant dinging, 

The Embargo well supplies the bell 
Against which to be ringing. 


Do party men incline to pen 
A false and foolish farr’go, 
No other themes so fruitful seem 
As “Jefferson's d——d Embargo.” 


To pelf and power would villians soar, 
Mid uproar and confusion; 

With hearts well pleas’d, the Embargo seiz’d 
To work the dire delusion. 


Should Hessian fly our wheat destroy, 
Or granaries crawl with weevil, 
The Embargo’s curst in language worst, 

As source of all the evil. 


Does wind or wave or watery grave . 
Consign ship crew and cargo, 
’Tis chance but some in visage grum, 
Ascribe it to the Embargo.” 


Does cold or heat, or drought or wet, 
Work hay or harvest’s ruin, 
*Tis made appear as noon-day clear, 
’Tis all the Embargo’s doing. 


* The Sublic Advertiser. New York, Oct. 18, 1808. To the Editors, Newark, 
Oct. 18, 1808. 
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Or should our crops exceed our hopes, 
Right round about they dare go, 
And in a trice, the lessen’d price 
Is charged upon the Embargo. 


Should boat or ship lose tide or trip 
By gale, or ice, or freshet, 

The Embargo ’tis, puts all amiss, 
And merrily they curse it. 


Do vermin bold on trees lay hold, 

And make their limbs quite bare go, 
’Tis ten to one the mischief done 

Is saddled on the Embargo. 


Has drunken swab or idle drab, 
Become forlorn and needy, 

Both he and she will find a plea, 
“Embargo,” always ready. 


Is buck or blade bankrupt in trade, 
By sloth or vice or folly, 

He’s not to blame—the fault and shame 
Rests on the Embargo wholly. 


Does some vile knave, his cash to save, 
Pay all his debts with paper; 

“The Embargo laws” are made the cause, 
And loud he’d rant and vapor. 


But though such knaves and fools and slaves 
Paint it a frightful scare-crow, 

The good and wise their arts despise, 
And cling to the Embargo. 


They know it keeps from pirate’s grips, 
Our vessels, crews and cargoes; 

Which were they lost, would much more cost 
Than half a score Embargoes. 


They know that this most punishes 
The nations that oppress us; 

While it involves our injur’d selves 
In least and few’st distresses. 
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They know that that would cost us more 
Monthly than this does yearly; 
While every blow some blood must flow 
From kin or friends lov’d dearly. 


Then let who will, to work our ill, 
Against it lie and argue; 
Columbia’s sons, in loudest tones 
Will laud THE WISE EMBARGO. 
—“Jersey Blue’™ 


The jaded muse may well have winced at verses such as 
these. But when sung, as recommended, to “Yankee Doodle,” 
“Moggy Lawder,” or the “Vicar of Bray,” they no doubt 
aided the chorus to fight the good fight and keep the faith. 
The more solid opinion of New Jersey found its expression 
in the debates of Congress. In James Sloan the State was 
represented by a man of wit; in Henry Southard, by a man 
of sense. Sloan’s first sally upon the embargo question was 
in reply to Key, of Maryland. Key had been pouring forth at 
endless length a most lugubrious picture of the sad fate of his 
constituents. Sloan reduced it to an epigram. “I discovered 
only this solid argument in all he said: that the constituents 
of some gentlemen have power to evade the law, while his 
have not.”28 

Sloan took a higher flight when he attempted an allegory 
along the lines of Josiah Quincey’s famous parable of the 
young man and the birds of paradise. Sloan’s dramatis per- 
sonae were an orchard and some pruners, Congress being 
the latter; the country, the former. “* * * suppose I 
employ a man a number of days to regulate my orchard, do 
I authorize him to cut it down? Certainly not. There is a 
power given to commissioners of this city to regulate the 
markets; have they, therefore, a right to prohibit them? I 
contend not; they are appointed to keep them in order and 
improve them.”?® Similarly, Congress was created to regulate 


*™ The Independent Chronicle. Boston, Oct. 27, 1808. Quoting from The 
Trenton True American. 

% Annals of Congress, xviii, p. 2126. 

® Ibid., xix, pp. 572-573. 
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and cherish, not to destroy. Yet the embargo was proving the 
great destroyer. And though Sloan voted for it twice, he 
could not stomach its third and revised version.®® 

Once converted to the opposition, Sloan advanced right 
into the enemy lines and tackled the general himself. Jeffer- 
son in his long career had written much which he doubtless 
believed at the time, but which could hardly be expected to 
fit all occasions. And Sloan dragged forth the “Notes on 
Virginia,” written in the eighteenth century, to show that 
Jefferson ought to be acting on its principles in the nine- 
teenth. The method was clever, but hardly fair. 

With much less pretense of rhetoric, but more of op- 
timism and constructive thinking, Southard called attention 
to the good which the embargo had already accomplished, to 
the infant industries it had established, now “rapidly progress- 
ing to perfection,” and to the probability that it would have 
accomplished its whole purpose in six months if the Ameri- 
can people had given it loyal support. But this they had with- 
held, and in Southard’s judgment it would not pay to prolong 
the experiment. He even preferred March to June as the date 
for its repeal.22 It was men like Southard, friends of the 
embargo, not its enemies, who finally sealed its doom. 

Among the Middle States, Delaware was the most hostile 
to the embargo. There was, of course, within the state a 
democratic faction, and “a very numerous and respectable 
Meeting of the Democratic-Republican Citizens of New Castle 
County” drew up as late as September 3, 1808, resolutions 
highly laudatory of the embargo.** The faithful at Wilming- 
ton even went so far, in February, 1809, as to assure Thomas 
Jefferson that “had such honorable generous principles [as 
theirs] universally predominated the shackles imposed upon 
our commerce would before this, we believe, have been re- 
moved, and peace and prosperity would again have resumed 
their sway over our country.’”’°4 


% Tbid., xix, p. 573. 

$1 Tbid., xix, p. 928. Dec. 27, 1808. 

32 Ibid., xix, pp. 1307-1308. 

%3 Broadsides. Library of Congress, vol. 8. 

% Jeffersonian MSS. Library of Congress. Wilmington, Delaware, Feb. 2, 1809. 
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Testimony such as this is offset, however, by an em- 
phatic denunciation of the embargo signed by 456 citizens of 
Smyrna and its vicinity, prepared after the law had been in 
effect over a year, as well as by the more significant fact that 
the entire delegation from Delaware consistently opposed the 
embargo in Congress.*5 Senator White opposed the original 
act of embargo.*® His colleague, Bayard, joined him in op- 
posing the various amendments designed to render it effec- 
tive.87 And in the House, Van Dyke, the sole delegate from 
Delaware, was too hostile to any sort of restriction even to 
vote for the act which repealed the embargo. Delaware was 
a commercial center and a stronghold of Federalism. She 
could not anticipate the boom in manufactures which was to 
compensate her neighbor of Pennsylvania for present suffer- 
ings, but she did realize that the embargo was a God-send 
to Federalism, which had been perishing for a real issue with 
+1 


he Republicans. Delaware was the little man with the one 
idea. Pennsylvania was too rich and varied to be so con- 
fined. 

Even as the Middle States were the pivot for the entire 
ard, so their own key-stone was the state of Penn- 
sylvania. As the Middle States decided, so went the Union. 
[heirs was the balance of power between North and South. 
The balance within the balance belonged to Pennsylvania, 
and at the heart of Pennsylvania lay the decisive influence of 
Philadelphia. The conflict of sentiment in Philadelphia offers, 





‘refore, an important clew to the sources of national action 
throughout the period of the embargo. 

[t is unfortunate, therefore, that at this point, full justice 
cannot be done to the part played by Pennsylvania in the em- 
bargo. But the reader who is interested will find a some- 

hat detailed discussion of this subject, more particularly 
is it concerned Philadelphia, in a separate study by the pres- 
nt writer, only the conclusions of which may here be sum- 
marized.3§ 


} Ibid. Petition from Smyrna, Delaware. 


* Annals of Congress, xviii, p. 51. For hostile speeches by him, see also Ibid. 
xix, pp. 55 and 59 


Ibid. xviii, p. 63. 


8 “Philadelphia and the Embargo of 1808,” in The Quarterly Journal of Econ- 
omics, 1921. 
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In so far as Philadelphia was rich and commercial, a 
proper nursery for Federalists, her merchants were neces- 
sarily hostile to the embargo. But their petitions against its 
enforcement proving unavailing, they shared in the general 
stagnation of trade; and save as they were individually able 
to recoup their fortunes by ventures outside their usual field, 
they and all the seamen whom they employed felt the pinch of 
the times. 

But as commerce declined, manufactures rose, for in the 
very nature of things a measure so ruinous to the one was 
stimulating to the other. And nowhere was this stimulus 
more promptly felt than in Philadelphia. Testimony from 
the most respectable sources confirms the almost universal air 
of prosperity which pervaded the city, a final proof of its 
authenticity being the steadfast loyalty of both city and state 
to the Republican party and the leadership of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

The administration found, in fact, a needed support at 
the hands of Pennsylvanians in Congress, who during many 
months sustained the embargo by substantial majorities, and 
did not yield to non-intercourse as a substitute until it was 
apparent that the cause of the embargo was hopeless. Thus 
economic prosperity encouraged political constancy, and 
served to hold in the Democratic household of faith a state 
whose defection would have been peculiarly embarrassing 


at a time when Federalism was regaining so much lost ground 
in New England. 


Conditions in Maryland bore some striking resemblances 
to those in Pennsylvania, though in the aggregate they were 
probably less favorable. As in Pennsylvania, the impetus 
given to manufactures was marked. At the very outset, a 
committee headed by William Patterson, of Baltimore, in- 
vited all persons who possessed any knowledge of cotton 
or woolen manufactures to aid in turning this to practical 
account.2® A considerable demand arose for shares in a 
company projected for the purpose.*° The zeal for manu- 





® Republican Watch Tower. New York, Jan. 8, 1808. 


From Baltimore, Jan. 2. 
“© The Independent Chronicle. Boston, Feb. 25, 1808. 
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factures extended to shoes.*1 Wool carding also came into its 
own.*? And the foundations were laid for extensive enter- 
prise. 

How the commercial community of Maryland responded 
to the embargo is illustrated by two letters of William Pat- 
terson, written a little more than six months apart to Wilson 
Cary Nicholas, a Virginia delegate in Congress. In May he 
declared that “* * * every thinking man in the com- 
munity be him [sic] Republican or Federalist sees and knows 
the propriety and necessity of the embargo, yet all will not give 
it their support and many will try to mislead the ignorant 
in order to give ground to the Federal party, it is very de- 
sirable that it should be continued until the powers at war 
shall feel the necessity of changing their conduct towards 
us, but I have my doubts and fears that the people of this 
country have not sufficient virtue and perseverance to wait 
this event—all the vessels belonging to my House have com- 
pleted their voyages and are now in port to the number of 
twelve in all, most of the vessels in the East India trade have 
returned so that there is now very little American property 
at sea.”48 

It thus appears that by May, of 1808, Patterson and the 
great merchants of his class had already experienced whatever 
bénefits the embargo had to offer. What followed was chiefly 
its burdens. And these drew from Patterson in December 
the complaint that “it is every day becoming more and more 
unpopular and if continued will bring about a revolution in 
the government and perhaps a Civil War, at any rate it must 
throw the government into the hands of the Federalists.”*# 
For an influential Democrat writing to one of his own party 
in Congress, Patterson makes the rather astonishing admission 
that “circumstanced as we are it is vain to talk of national 
honor for that has been sacrificed in too many instances 





“ The Baltimore Evening Post, May 7, 1808. 


@ Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, Aug. 24, 1808. Inserted 
Aug. 12, 1808. 


# W. C. Nicholas Papers, Library of Congress. Wm. Patterson to W. C. Nich- 
olas, May 11, 1808. 


“ Tbid., same to same. Dec. 1, 1808. 
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already and it is now too late to regain it. Unanimity and 
the safety of the country are now the great objects to be con- 
sidered.”’*5 

Severe as this indictment appears, it is nevertheless the 
judgment of a friend. The real virus of mercantile opinion 
found vent in personal flings at Jefferson,*® while extreme 
Federalists in Baltimore went even so far as to rejoice at 
threatening secession in New England. The following “com- 
munication” to a Baltimore newspaper indicates at least an 
attempt to feel out the position of Maryland Federalists with 
reference to such a contingency. 

“The political intelligence from the great Atlantic States, 
if it do not warrant an entire confidence that the golden princi- 
ples of FEDERALISM have revived in full vigor and health, 
at least instructs us that the fatal Embargo law threatens fear- 
ful ruin to the tottering cause of democracy. The good and 
powerful portion of the people are prepared constitutionally 
to rise up in their strength against the destructive policy of 
our rulers. Let democracy, and her treacherous hand-maid, 
French Influence stand aghast, brooding over their own 
iniquities. The guilty may escape retributive vengeance for 
a while, but Justice will overtake them yet. Though majestic 
in her mien, and bold in her approach, she will steal anon 
upon her trembling victim, and point with peculiar emphasis 
at the faithless friends of their country.”*? 

But the most formidable expression of revolt was the 
declaration of the Baltimore Federal Republican concerning 
“Mr. Giles’s Bill,” in which the doctrines of the Virginia res- 
olution were invoked to show that by exercising powers never 
delegated by the states, the federal government had dis- 
solved the civil compact. The Giles Bill was a force bill, ac- 
cording to the Republican, and the government would do 
well to remember that “a law which is to be enforced at the 


*#W. C. Nicholas Papers, Library of Congress. Wm. Patterson to W. C. 
Nicholas, Dec. 1, 1808. 

“The North American and Mercantile Daily Advertiser. Baltimore, June 6, 
1808. Quoting Jackson’s Marine Register for June 3rd in a comment upon the 
failure of a single ship that day to enter or leave New York, Philadelphia or Bal- 
timore. ‘We shall be consoled, however, for all this temporal vrivation, by lec- 
tures on the “Revolt of Nations From the Empire of Morality” by a PHILOS- 
OPHER, who has not violated more than one-half of the Decalogue.” 

@ Ibid., May 16, 1808. 
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point of the bayonet will bring on a struggle which may ter- 
minate in the overthrow of the government. Our rulers are 
answerable for the issue.”*® 

Maryland representatives in Congress were more sensitive 
to the commercial disadvantages of the embargo than to its 
manufacturing advantages. This was the more natural among 
men who, living outside of their state, could not witness in 
person the awakening in cotton, woolen, and other manu- 
factures; while commercially they were well aware that 
Maryland was in a situation to bear the full brunt of the 
embargo. For unrestricted commerce her location was advan- 
tageous. But when the embargo sealed her front door, she 
had no back door for escape. Northern New England and 
New York had a Canadian outlet. Transalleghany and the 
Far South touched the Mississippi and Florida, with their 
lucrative possibilities for smuggling. It was quite otherwise 
with Maryland. And her isolation moved her to self pity.*® 
Perhaps, though, a hundred per cent administration would 
have left no loop-hole for the 100,000 barrels of flour, which 


John Randolph declared with gusto were smuggled out of 
Baltimore.®° 


The argument for uniformity would have gained in dignity 
if clothed in an appeal for uniform self-sacrifice and pa- 
triotism. But Key reduced it to an absurdity by basing his 
opposition to the embargo on the inability of his constituents 
to evade it.5! 

Like Josiah Quincy, Key was an advocate of laissez-faire. 
He would allow the merchants to manage their own business, 
trusting them to impose a voluntary embargo whenever risks 
outran profits. And if the merchants themselves were not 
clever enough to determine this, the insurance companies 
would do it for them. “I would, therefore, confide to them 
the commerce of our country in the exportation of our pro- 


* The Connecticut Courant. Jan. 18, 1809. Quoting from the Baltimore Fed- 
eral Republican. 

“” Annals of Congress, xviii; p. 1706. Philip B. Key: “Our laws should be 
uniform; at present large portions of our country have an outlet for commerce 


and the embargo law operates as a bounty to .that part of the community at the 
expense of the remainder.’ 


5° Thid., xviii, p. 2239. 
51 Tbid., xviii, p. 2119. 
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duce, unshackled by an embargo law.”52 He anticipated events 
by a year when, in despair of justice from either France or 
England, he recommended commerce only with the rest of 
the world.5* But with a curious inconsistency, though he de- 
clared war to be preferable to embargo, he refused his vote 
to the act enabling Jefferson during the summer recess of 
Congress to suspend the operation of the embargo, subject to 
certain contingencies. “I cannot consent,” said Key, “that 
the destinies of my country, that its laws shall be suspended 
on the will of any individual, however preéminent in virtue, 
dignified in station, or covered with the mantle of public 
opinion. The more his merit, the greater the danger.”54 

When Congress reconvened, Maryland spoke with more 
than one voice. S. Smith took the cheerful view that Liver- 
pool would soon be clamoring for saner counsels in Britain. 
On our side, he declared that border smuggling was less ex- 
tensive than it was rumoted to be. Altogether, he bade the 
Senate be of good heart.55 Key, however, continued in the 
voice of lamentation. Picturing the entire Union in a com- 
petition of suffering, he demanded the prize for Maryland. 
In this he represented commercial sentiment, for in Maryland, 
unlike Pennsylvania, commerce cast the deciding’ vote as 
against manufactures, which, however promising, were still 
immature. And that vote, whether expressed in the cor- 
respondence of William Patterson or the furious diatribes of 
the Federalist press, became increasingly hostile to the em- 
bargo. 

In reaching this point of view, Maryland was in harmony 
with her sisters. With distinct individual differences as to 
the incidence of the embargo, the states of the Middle Group 
shared in varying degree the stimulus to manufactures and the 
demoralization of commerce imposed by the times. But 
collectively the burden of their experience impelled them to 
vote out the embargo, and to vote in its emasculated substi- 
tute of non-intercourse with Great Britain and France. In 
vain did friends of the embargo point to its deadly effect upon 





53 Ibid., xviii, p. 2122. 

83 Tvid., xviii, p. 2123. 

% Ibid., xviii, pp. 2124-2125. 
55 Tbid., xix, pp. 147, 150, 159. 
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Great Britain.** In vain were smugglers and traitors held up 
to the execration of their fellow citizens.57 Public opinion, 
which had sustained the embargo in its initial stages, and 
upheld it with tolerable firmness through nine months of in- 
creasing pressure, even to the enforcing act of January, 1809, 
finally succumbed. As the embargo grew more intolerable and 
its success appeared less certain, the pendulum swung from 
rigid government control to extreme individual freedom. And 
the readiest means was sought for restoring our commerce 
without too blatant a confession of defeat. 

This drift in opinion the Middle States shared with their 
neighbors, and in the vote of February 27, 1809, which finally 
overthrew the embargo and replaced it by a non-intercourse 
act, the Middle States cast the following ballot: New York, 
13 to 3 and 1 not voting; New Jersey, 5 to 0; Delaware, 0 to 1; 
Pennsylvania, 10 to 6 with 2 not voting; Maryland, 7 to 1. 
Ohio cast her single vote in the negative.5® 

The Middle States thus spoke decisively. Theirs was the 
balance of power. And without their suffrance, the embargo 
could not endure. One may regret, but not condemn their 
decision. The embargo was a sublime experiment carried out 
under impossible conditions. A stronger nationalism was 
needed if the country were to give the unanimous support es- 
sential to success. In Congress itself, a different type of 
statesmanship was required than what passed current in 1809. 
The practical politician governed then as now and made sad 
work of it. Yet in so far as the nation did uphold it, the 
embargo pointed toward a brighter world where wars should 
be no more. Viewed as a commercial device for rescuing 
shipping and humbling a foe, the embargo was sordid enough. 
Viewed as a substitute for war, it assumes the dignity of one 
of the most enlightened plans and consistent efforts ever di- 
rected toward world peace. But amid the losses and discom- 
forts of the time, it was not easy to see or to keep the vision, 
and if the Middle States, like their sisters, failed at last to do 
so, they deserve more credit for what they did than censure 
for what they failed to do. 





% The Palladium. Frankfort, Ky., Oct. 27, 1808. 
%t Ibid., Aug. 18, 1808. Quoting The National Intelligencer. 
58 Annals of Congress, xix, p. 1541. 








Pro-Slavery Propaganda in American 
Fiction of the Fifties 


JEANNETTE REED TANDY 
Columbia University. 


Part II.* 


There remain for discussion two novels which give par- 
ticular attention to the attitude of the Negro toward his 
condition of servitude. It is an amazing thing to find any 
writer of this period bold enough to address a southern 
audience upon this theme. Any discussion of the psychology 
of the ‘Negro was taboo. Only two or three had dared to treat 
him as a person. Kennedy’s chapter in Swallow Barn on the 
deserted mother, while sympathetic, was sufficiently romantic 
in tone to avoid inferences. So staunch a pro-slavery advo- 
cate as Simms had given serious offense by writing of the 
loves of the driver. The very fact that anyone dared to 
represent the Negro as more than a savage or a buffoon is 
surprising. The courtly old butlers, the philosophers, the 
Uncle Remuses belong to a later period of our literature. A 
thinking Negro is unusual, a Negro expressing himself on 
slavery is unaccountable, in these ante-bellum tracts. 

Aunt Phillis’ Cabin’ takes its name from the domicile of 
a woman of superior intelligence. Phillis is the white folks’ 
friend. She refuses to be lured away by an Abolitionist. “T’ll 
never take my freedom. * * * I am not going to begin 
stealing and I fifty years.” She is the dea ex machina of the 
whole plantation, the woman of poise and genius, whose power 
is not affected by her social position. The author moralizes 
on the fact that slavery does not degrade the Negroes. Phillis’ 
constant trial is her husband Bacchus, the coachman, who 
says: “Niggers ain’t like white folks, nohow, they can’t ’sist 
temptation.’’ In Bacchus Mrs. Eastman succeeds in giving a 
simpler and more natural picture of the Negro than any other 
ante-bellum writer. Bacchus in a vast ruffled shirt, so proud 





* See Soutnm Atiantic Quarterty for Jan., 1922. 
% Eastman, Mrs. M. H.: Aunt Phillis’ Cabin; or, Southern Life As It Is. 1852. 
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he swears at the very ruffles, Bacchus drowning a cat, Bacchus 
hiding in a chest to escape the claws of the infuriated cat 
come back, Bacchus seeing ha’nts, Bacchus in Washington or 
in the plantation kitchen preserves a mock dignity and an 
irresponsibility which is refreshing. The rest of the plot is 
the usual scramble of love and argument. 

From these two character studies, suggestive as they are, 
it is a long step to the detailed study of a slave’s mental prog- 
ress, the reverse of the fall of the Emperor Jones, a rise from 
whole-hearted submission_and loyalty through temptation, am- 
bition, discouragement up to complete mental and spiritual as 
well as physical emancipation. In Frank Freeman’s Barber 
Shop" the hero’s successive steps to freedom are represented 
by the author as morally wrong. The magnanimity of the 
master and the remorse of the runaway are the dominant note. 
But the black hero, though a weak, wavering, hifaluting, By- 
ronic thing is a man throughout, not a puppet. 

Frank, when the story opens, is a slave on one of the 
islands off the Carolina coast. He has been concerned in a 
slave uprising. Only his mistress is aware that it is Frank 
who has revealed the conspiracy, and thus averted a massacre 
of all the white people in the country. When she dies without 
making known Frank’s loyalty, the neighboring planters are 
unwilling to buy him and he is about to be sold to a trader. 
Frank is in terror lest his old mother die of grief when sep- 
arated from her son. He appeals to the Reverend Edward 
Leamington to buy him. Mr. Leamington has sworn never to 
buy a Negro. His friends and relatives advise him not to risk 
all his little capital on Frank—the Negro may be influenced 
to desert him. Frank makes a despairing plea: 

“Buy me! Oh! buy me, Master Leamington.” 

“Frank, I cannot !—I dare not! I have solemnly vowed to God never 
to buy or sell a human being!” 

“Then, indeed, there is no hope! No hope! She will die! Oh! Mas- 
ter, for God’s sake, redeem me! Here on my knees I ask this. Even 
more earnestly than I ask for life—Oh! save us!” 

“Frank! Frank! A vow registered in heaven cannot be broken.” 


“Then, Master, let me die here! In mercy kill me!” 
“Frank, this is God’s will! We must submit!” 


"38 Hall, Rev. Bayard Rush: Frank Freeman’s Barber Shop. 1852. 
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“I cannot! I cannot! Oh, Master, I cannot listen now. Mtly soul is 
crushed! Oh! redeem me: the God of Mercies cannot be angry with 
you. Buy me! Oh! buy me! voluntarily and joyously will I be your 
slave for ever. I cannot be denied. Deny me and I must die.” 


Frank tells Mr. Leamington the true story of his part in 
the insurrection. This decides the Reverend Edward, against 
all advice, to buy Frank. On the day of the auction he bids 
in all his capital and a thousand dollars more to redeem 
Frank. Frank is now safe. He has a kind master and mis- 
tress, to whom he is conscious that he is deeply indebted. It 
becomes necessary for the Leamington family to go to New 
England, where the master’s mother is very ill. Frank and 
Carrie, the children’s nurse, are to accompany them. As 


Frank is saying farewell to his old mother, she urges him to 
return to her: 


“Frank! Frank! . . . . You leave Massa Leamington and your 
poor mudder’s heart break for sartin! Me no want to live no longer!” 


“Mother! Mother! I will die with dear Master Leamington, but I 
will never forsake him!” 


“Den I live till time come; but Frank, your mudder say for last 
word—PRAY !” 


Now behind this bristling thicket of exclamation points is 
the seedling of a psychological problem. Here is an impul- 
sive, loyal man, who is sensitive of what he owes to his friend 
and master. He has sworn himself to slavery. How will 
he meet the temptation to become free. By what stages will 
that temptation be presented? Boston’s Abolitionists are prac- 
ticed proselyters. Frank and Carrie do run away. They are 
at first petted and spoiled. Frank goes on the lecture plat- 
form. But his popularity wears off; he can find no perma- 
nent employment for his talents, and is reduced to keeping 
a barber shop in Philadelphia, while his wife, Carrie, takes in 
washing. 

The author explains that “our black man—Frank Free- 
man—could have plead law, practiced medicine, preached ser- 
mons, taught school, been a candidate; but there were no 
openings.” Frank’s morals, we learn, are as exceptional as 
his talents. We are explicitly told that he would not beg and 
cringe, he would not—steal, he would not—murder. He is 
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turned out of the Abolitionists’ society for calling “the vener- 
able president of the Philanthropic Society—what he was—a 
hypocrite and a liar.” 

Even in misfortune Frank does not fall as low as the other 
runaway slaves of fiction. He descends but to a barber shop. 
He is chased by no mobs. He never goes near a slum. His 
sufferings are all in his soul. “For Frank is tortured by re- 
morse. He determines to buy back his freedom and that 
of his wife and child from his master. Before he has saved 
enough for that purpose, a kindly Quaker offers to lend him 
the necessary sum, and undertakes to write to Frank’s master. 
They receive the sad news that the Reverend Edward has 
died of consumption. On his death bed he has left forgive- 
ness to Frank. His will formally frees Frank and Carrie and 
presents them with five thousand dollars. Frank is plunged 
again in remorse. He visits his master’s grave and then de- 
parts with his family for Liberia. He and Carrie “lived to 
hear the Liberian Declaration of Independence and then, hon- 
ored and beloved, they slept in their Father Land.” 

As argument this extravagant piece is very much inferior 
to Mrs. Hale’s Liberia, whose theme it follows. Its charac- 
terization is extremely curious. It is undoubtedly an import- 
ant early study of the psychology of the Negro. 

No pro-slavery novels have been discovered for the years 
1855-1859. Evidently by this time the original literary im- 
pulse had spent itself. In 1860 appeared three more, only 
one of which has any importance. W. T. Thompson’s Slave- 
holder Abroad is a criticism of English society on the lines of 
Hammond’s Letters on Slavery. The narrative thread is al- 
most invisible, and the material thus reworked had already 
been given adequate literary form in W. T. Grayson’s poem, 
The Hireling and Slave, and in Chase’s English Serfdom and 
American Slavery. Mrs. Schoolcraft in The Black Gauntlet!? 
makes very little use of the foolish slave and the wicked Abol- 
itionist. Her subject is the romantic life of a young heiress 
afflicted with a wicked stepmother, a perfidious brother, an 
indifferent father, a priggish sister, and a lover who goes mad. 





% Schoolcraft, Mrs. H. R.: The Black Gauntlet, a Tale of Plantation Life. 1860. 
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The heroine becomes a society leader and a philanthropist. 
This story is referred to because in its introduction of pro- 
slavery material into cheap romance it offsets the large class 
of anti-slavery kitchen “paper-backs.”’?5 

The Ebony Idol'* is ambitious enough to deserve serious 
consideration. It analyzes the wave of abolitionism which 
passes over a New England village. In chapter one, the 
village minister has returned from a religious convention 
where the chief topic has been the African crusade. In his 
study he meditates upon the new fad, “passing from one 
metamorphosis to another until he shone out resplendent as a 
perfect Abolitionist with wings proportioned to the absurdest 
flights. * * * David Copperfield in his first zeal for a 
seedy wardrobe never sighed for a shabby waistcoat as Mr. 
Cary now aspired to tar and feathers. Riding on a rail seemed 
a mode of conveyance so desirable and so soothing to his 
conscience, that he longed to rush into the heart of the South 
and hurl his argumentative firebrands into the very face 
and eyes of the slaveholders.” 

Mr. Cary’s practical wife spends chapter two in trying to 
modify the new fad, but in vain. At church he forgets the 
widow of his own flock in petitioning for the slaves. His 
parishioners are divided in their reception of the new doc- 
trine. The counsel of the wiser heads is ignored by the 
parson. An African aid society is formed. Between politics 
and slavery the morals and religion of the congregation de- 
cline. The society brings in a fugitive slave. Caesar, the 
Ebony Idol, is at first warmly received. He is a perfect 
savage, who gets himself turned out of the hotel and wears 
out his welcome very quickly at the parsonage. The Deacon 
refuses to have him in his house. Caesar is then sent to a 
rich old maid. When he has killed her pets and frightened 
her servants Miss Dickey sends his to Farmer Hobbes. The 
Hobbes family receives Caesar as an equal. Their own mental 
level is not much above his. So intimate do they become with 
Caesar that they form a plan of marrying him to their bound girl 

13 Other examples of pro-slavery themes applied to cheap romance are Mrs. C. IL. 


Hentz’ The Planter’s Northern Bride, 1854, and W. T. Adams (better known as 
Oliver Optic) Hatchie, the Guardian Slave (1853). 


14 Flanders, Mrs. G. M.: The Ebony Idol, by a Lady of New England. 1860. 
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to keep him on the farm. Mary is above her surroundings. She 
suffers acutely under Mrs. Hobbes’ matchmaking. After some 
weeks public opinion turns. Hobbes is given a ducking and 
warned to stop Caesar’s clumsy advances. Caesar goes into 
hiding for a time. Mary turns out to be a southern heiress 
stolen by a gypsy. A rich young planter becomes her accepted 
suitor. “Mr. Cary, after having effected the ruin of the 
church, accepts a call to a more thrifty vineyard.” The flurry 
of abolition is spent, though Caesar still perambulates the 
country. In spite of its somewhat questionable taste the in- 
terest of the story is well sustained through the development 
of the fanatic, the spread of the fad, and the pathetic suffer- 
ings of the sensitive bound girl. There is an opportunity here 
for effective satire on New Englandisms. This method of 
ridicule if applied earlier might have proved a better model 
than the mixtures of polemic and Lallah Rookh we have just 
been examining. 

Enough has already been said to show that these writers 
succeeded in spite of their literary models rather than because 
of them. They had no immediate predecessors except Mrs. 
Stowe and the temperance tracts, in the sort of thing they 
wanted to produce. They were forced to plunge into the 
purpose novel with no artistic water-wings. The ones who 
struck out most boldly and got over the most ground were 
the northern advocates of slavery, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Flanders 
and Rev. Hall, two of whom had already some experience in 
writing. But the books of the others, considered as tracts, are 
creditable. 

The broad humor of the period is given a pretty large place 
in these volumes. Thorpe and Thompson, who are responsible 
for the Master's House and the Slaveholder Abroad, were 
leading southern humorists. Their efforts in behalf of slavery 
contain much of the same grotesquery that distinguishes the 
Big Bear of Arkansaw. The tone of these and all the rest of 
the pro-slavery novels is at times coarsely facetious. A good 
many people get kicked. Some are tarred and feathered. 
Typical incidents are those of the Abolitionist parson obliged 
to kiss the negro bride, and the darky who is chased to his 
room by a phosphorescent apparition, stumbles over a cat and 
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dashes its head against the bedpost; the delicious humor of 
this last incident lies in the fact that the dead cat is Euphemia, 
the darling of the New England old maid who is black Caesar’s 
hostess. 

The composite of sentimentality and romance probably 
overbalances crude fun. Here again it is pretty hard to 
trace any direct borrowing. Scott and Simms are certainly 
reflected, but their material is so much of it common prop- 
erty that it will not do to exaggerate their influence. The 
southern colonel in all his pride and magnificence probably 
owed a good deal to Scott’s highland chiefs, but he had his 
foundation in the ideals of the South and in the actual char- 
acters of the time. Similarly the fiery young bloods of these 
tales are very much like the heroes in Guy Rivers or the 
Yemassee, but the slightly arrogant young aristocrat of fact 
still had in him something of the border leader. Sentimentality, 
particularly elegant melancholy, probably outweighs the ro- ° 
mantic element. So much attack on Northern institutions 
naturally called for suffering heroines and thwarted heroes. 
But there is nothing very distinctive about this sensibility. To 
trace it to its origins in Byron or L. E. L. would be a thank- 
less task. It follows the popular taste as met by Caroline 
Lee Hentz or Mary Jane Holmes. Buckingham Hall gives 
some typically sugary views of high society in New York. 
Eugene, the planter lover, has taken Julia for a drive to 
Greenwood Cemetery. Julia’s father has just forbidden her to 
marry Eugene: 

“After what had passed it was not surprising that the 
young people labored under a mutual embarrassment, during 
the drive to Greenwood; and while they were wandering 
through its labyrinths. As they walked on, admiring the 
lovely flowers and ornamental trees, and reading the sweet 
and touching inscriptions on the numerous, chaste and ele- 
gant monuments, Eugene’s eyes expressed deep sadness. He 
sighed frequently and was evidently so preoccupied that Julia 
asked what ailed him. He replied that he felt a little indis- 
posed, but the truth was he was endeavoring to make up his 
mind to leave New York, and banish himself from the charmer 
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at his side, and after a long struggle with himself, decided to 
& ea So 

“In the meantime Julia had seated herself on a bench be- 
neath the shadow of a large oak tree, and Eugene, having 
finished his survey came and took a seat beside her. (She has 
promised to tell him the sad story of one of the graves.) ‘Char- 
lotte Canda,’ began the fair girl, ‘was the only daughter of a 
rich French gentleman, who was the superintendent of a 
large and successful seminary in New York. This young 
lady was mistress of every accomplishment, and the idolized 
of her parents. Beautiful and wealthy, she was surrounded 
by suitors, and no ball or party among her acquaintances was 
considered complete without her presence.’” Any one who 
listens to the melancholy little tale of Charlotte may easily 
forecast that Eugene is destined to go mad and Julia to fade 
away, only to be restored to health and sanity by a cruel 
father’s repentance and a wedding in the last chapter. Their 
method gets results, though it may not be as admirable as our 
modern brands of quick action and strong suffering. 

An interesting question might be raised in conclusion as 
to the exact extent of the influence of English humanitarians 
upon this pro-slavery fiction. Hammond’s pamphlet had 
taken their data and used it in defense of another theory of 
society. Following Hammond’s lead these Southerners em- 
ploy the evidence of labor conditions in England as proof of 
the rottenness of the British industrial system. Quotations 
are taken from the newspapers and magazines. There is no 
mention of any piece of Victorian literature, except an obscure 
novel or tract, “The Little Pin-Headers.” The types and sit- 
uations used to attack the British are reémployed for con- 
demnation of northern institutions. The material had been 
already handled by Dickens, Reade, Thomas Hood and others, 
but there is no direct evidence of specific borrowing. The 
abused child, the miserable seamstress, the unprotected girl, 
the father who sees his children starve, all have their British 
ancestors, whether remote or immediate. 

On a sub-literary level the authors of this group of early 
problem novels show considerable dexterity in the use of a 
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variety of material. Aside from their literary importance as 
early examples of propaganda fiction, they are not without 
historical interest for their interpretation of social philosophy. 
They have a moral earnestness which covers a multitude of 
sins against good taste. May our efforts to ice over the fun- 
damental absurdity of the purpose-novel seem more plausible 
to our enlightened descendants. 
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Sea-PowerR IN THE Pacific. A Stupy oF THE AMERICAN-JAPANESE 
Nava Prostem. By Hector C. Bywater. Boston and New York: 
Hougton-Mifflin Co., 1921, ix, 334 pp. 


With the surrender of the German High Seas Fleet the 
center of naval interest shifted for the first time in history 
from Atlantic to Pacific waters. The change has a dramatic 
interest. For centuries European powers have contended 
against each other for mastery of the sea. Turk and Christian 
—to go back no further—fought for the Mediterranean; the 
Atlantic was contested in turn by English and Spanish, Eng- 
lish and Dutch, English and French. Trafalgar left England 
supreme. Only once or twice during the nineteenth century 
did she find cause for concern in French naval activity. Then 
came the German navy bills of 1898 and 1900, and thencefor- 
ward until 1918 the British navy, in peace and war, was 
pitted against the most dangerous rival in its history. Not 
since Howard and Drake dispersed the Armada had England 
breathed such a sigh of relief as when the long column of 
German ships steamed submissively down the double lane of 
their British captors. 

An era in naval rivalry was ended. France and Italy had 
long since been outstripped in the race. The British Isles 
had rarely been so secure, and British publicists began to urge 
the propriety of shifting a portion of the burden of naval up- 
keep to the colonies—for it was they, not England, who now 
had need of naval protection. For while in European waters 
3ritannia unquestionably ruled the waves, in a distant ocean 
a new contest for naval supremacy was being waged by two 
newcomers in the field. Sooner or later that contest must 
touch British imperial interests. 

Mr. Bywater, who is an Englishman, writes with the de- 
tachment of one whose country is not concerned in the new 
rivalry of the United States and Japan. He writes as, ten 
years ago, an American might have written of “Sea-Power in 
the North Sea.” In short, he treats the Pacific theatre of sea- 
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power as if it were a two-sided and not a triangular affair. 
That England, with her trade and colonial interests, could be 
unconcerned in any war between Japan and the United States 
is inconceivable. Certainly she could not regard with equa- 
nimity an overturn that would leave Japan supreme. How she 
would be affected by the reverse result is not so clear. Probably 
she would be best suited by the continuation of a healthy 
rivalry between the two Pacific powers, provided the com- 
petition were kept down to a moderate pace. Such a policy 
would have obvious advantages, and would be closely analog- 
ous to the time-honored British policy of preserving the balance 
of power on the European continent. 

It is because of the omission of all mention of the British 
empire as a factor that the scope of Mr. Bywater’s volume 
seems disappointingly narrow. One would like to hear some- 
thing of the reported development of a great British naval 
base at Singapore. Sea-power in the Pacific, as here treated, 
is purely a matter between the United States and Japan. The 
book contains some interesting chapters on the history and 
composition of the American and Japanese navies—statistics 
which may mean much or little when the Disarmament Con- 
ference has finished its work. But the two most significant 
chapters are those on “Strategy in the Pacific” and “Possible 
Features of a War in the Pacific.” These are pages that every 
American ought to read. Briefly summarized, they show our 
position in the Philippines, in case of war with Japan, to be 
desperate to the point of hopelessness. No matter how strong 
our fleet, it is almost valueless without adequate bases, and 
in the preparation of bases we have been unbelievably remiss. 
We have a moderately good base at Pearl Harbor in the 
Hawaiian Islands, but that is nearly five thousand miles from 
Manila. The real key to our position in the Philippines is 
Guam, but that island is not orly as yet unfortified, but is 
now surrounded by the islands embraced by Japan’s new 
“mandates.” Mr. Bywater holds it possible that in a long 
war we might eventually recover the Philippines—which would 
be lost to us within a few weeks of the outbreak of hostilities— 
but his opinion is that before succeeding we should have to 
make efforts and sacrifices compared to which those we made 
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in the World War would appear as trifles. This analysis of the 
situation makes the “5-5-3” basis of naval strength proposed 
by Mr. Hughes appear amply generous to Japan. 

The book is convincing, except for the point already men- 
tioned—the entire omission of England as a factor. Mr. By- 
water, it is true, does assert that “every one who knows the 
prevailing temper of the British people at home and in the 
dominions” would endorse the statement “that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance would not come into operation in the 
event of a war between Japan and the United States.” But of 
England as a vitally interested party to any Pacific arrange- 
ment or contest he has nothing to say. 


Jutius W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 





THe SouTHERN HIGHLANDER AND His HoMELAND. By John C. Camp- 
bell, New York: The Russell Sage Foundation, 1921, xxi, 405 pp. 
This is an important book on an important subject. It 

combines the scientific point of view with the personal, it in- 
tegrates esoteric and seemingly exceptional phenomena with 
the larger whole, and it points the way toward a sane attitude 
toward the problem of the southern highlands. For years 
the author was a teacher and worker in the region of which 
he writes, and he was recently secretary of the Southern High- 
land Division of the Russell Sage Foundation. He met the 
situation confronting him in the spirit of the region—that of 
the pioneer. His experiences and ideas therefore smack of 
the plain truth and are full of sympathetic insight. There 
is none of the exaggeration of the professional uplifter or 
missionary in his book; he also realizes that conditions vary 
from community to community, and that they are rapidly 
changing. 

Three chapters are historical, and a bibliography attached 
includes not only works relating to the highlands but also 
works relating to movements and policies in the world at 
large which are suggestive for improving conditions in the 
highlands. One chapter is statistical. The others give the 
author’s experiences and impressions concerning living condi- 
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tions, health, crime and traits of character, economic condi- 
tions and resources, the liquor traffic, education and religion. 
In these there is nothing startlingly new, but there is an in- 
sight into the character of the people and the development 
of the region that are worthwhile. Most important are the 
conclusions concerning methods and policies. Too much at- 
tention has been given to divergencies of type and character 
and too little with correlating the problem of the highlander 
with that of isolated groups everywhere. There has been too 
much denominational rivalry in religion, and too much charity 
and too little effort to help the people to help themselves. 
There has not been sufficient realization of the possible trans- 
formation of the region through secular agencies, and not 
enough cooperation on the part of all the agencies concerned. 
After all, the highland problem is a part of the larger problem 
of rural life in the United States and the methods used for its 
improvement elsewhere are of use and value in the highlands. 
Finally industry, good roads, and the public school transform 
primitive conditions and thereby change the nature of the 
problem. 

For these three reasons, its historical perspective, its con- 
tribution of personal experience, and its call for a larger point 
of view, the book is a distinct contribution to the literature of 
the southern highlands. 

Wi.1aM K. Boyp. 


A History oF THE UNIVERSITY oF VirGiINniA, 1819-1919: THe LencTH- 
ENED SHADOW OF ONE MAN. By Philip Alexander Bruce. Cen- 
tennial Edition (Vols. I, II, II], IV), New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1920-1921, pp. xiv, 376:395; vi, 203 :376. 


The University of Virginia has had a large place in the 
intellectual life of the South and a deserving place in the de- 
velopment of higher education in the country at large. While 
much has been written concerning its origin and ideals in the 
form of monographs, biographical sketches, and memoirs, not 
until the present volumes has there been presented a well 
rounded history of the institution. The work therefore fills 
an important gap in the story of American culture. For 
authorship no happier choice could have been made than Dr. 
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Bruce. His long and fruitful investigations in Virginia his- 
tory have given him that background of scholarship and that 
sense of values so essential to portray the integration of an 
institution of learning in the life of the people. The result 
is a work not only replete with details but also a correlation 
of those details with the larger life of the nation. 

The sub-title, The Lengthened Shadow of One Man, refers 
of course, to Thomas Jefferson. The first two volumes treat 
at length of Jefferson’s political and social ideals, his efforts 
to see them realized in Virginia, the establishment and early 
years of the University, and the consequent reaction. It is 
these volumes which make the largest contribution to the 
history of American culture, for in them is given with greater 
detail than ever before Jefferson’s effort to transplant on 
American soil the most liberal intellectual life of Europe. 
Unfortunately the reaction was not entirely favorable; early 
expectations were not fulfilled. Although the curriculum was 
liberal and the University had a pronounced influence in this 
respect, it did not become a center of new productive thought. 
Charlottesville was too far removed from the commercial and 
intellectual centers of America, the attempts at publications 
were not successful, and the reaction in the South against 
liberalism was well under way soon after the institution came 
into existence. The reaction of the Jeffersonian system of 
discipline upon the students was deplorable; indeed the reader 
is surprised at the large amount of space devoted to accounts 
of disorder and violence during the early years of the Uni- 
versity. 

The ultimate fate of the institution was to become a col- 
lege, with certain professional schools attached, in which high 
standards of excellence were required for graduation. As 
such its influence was widely felt in the South, especially in 
the study of the classics and mathematics, rather than in the 
field of pure science and social phenomena. Guiding its destiny 
were a group of powerful teachers, men, however, who live 
in tradition and memory rather than written contributions to 
knowledge. This reaction toward traditionalism in education 
is the underlying theme of the last two volumes under review. 
The shadow of Jefferson waned rather than increased. The 
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explanation of this conservative development, so contrary to 
the radicalism of Jefferson, lies doubtless in the structure of 
Virginia society. In spite of the democratic reforms in- 
itiated by Jefferson the underlying spirit of the Old Dominion 
he could not shake—and that spirit was one of social and in- 
tellectual conservatism. In the long run it dominated the 
University. 

The lover of local traditions of the University will find 
in these volumes all that he can desire. They are also full 
of information regarding the lives of leading Virginians. The 
work is indeed a kind of vade mecum for the explorer of 
Virginia history since 1819. At the same time there is hardly 
a chapter that does not contain some information of value to 
the student of American culture and education in its larger 
aspects. The fourth volume ends with the year 1904. Since 
that date important transformations in the institution have 
taken place and the volume yet to appear which will describe 
them will doubtless rank in general value with the first two 
volumes. 


WILLIAM K. Boyp. 


A JourNAL oF THE GreaT War. By Charles G. Dawes (2 Vols.). 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1921, 344 pp. 282 pp. $10.00. 


A recent writer has remarked that he wished someone 
would write a history of the Great War with General Pershing 
as the hero. Here is the book. Dawes was a Chicago banker 
at the outbreak of the war, who entered the army as an officer 
in the Engineers. When Pershing got to France, one of the 
first things that became evident to him was the fact that 
there was no coordination of the allied supply services. It 
may seem elementary to observe that if there are guns needing 
ammunition at point A, and ammunition without any guns at 
point B, nearby, it would be well to take the ammunition to 
the guns, or bring the guns to the ammunition. But suppose 
point A happened to be within the British lines, and point 
B within the French lines? Then, no matter how exactly 
that ammunition fitted the guns, there seems to have been a 
series of insuperable obstacles to getting the two together. The 
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Germans had codrdinated their supply services very early in 
the war and everyone knew it. But somehow the Allies were 
content to blunder along without adopting this most obvious 
expedient for winning the war. Pershing picked Dawes to 
persuade the allies to coéperate and this book is the story of 
how it was done. It really is remarkable that the Allies got 
as much done as they did in the first three years of the war, 
and surely it was not their fault if Germany did not win. The 
classic story of the Belgian locomotives is a case in point. Be- 
fore the war Belgium boasted about two thousand locomotives. 
By 1917 she had seven hundred left. And these seven hundred, 
instead of working day and night bringing supplies up to the 
allied lines, were stored away on a siding in northern France, 
gathering rust and waiting for the end of the war, so that 
Belgium might have something with which to re-commence her 
business and her trade. Pride fiddled while the Hun was 
burning the city. Dawes got those locomotives for which 
French and English transportation officers had been pleading 
for three years. But Dawes’ greatest work was tapping the 
unused supplies of European raw material, with which to 
supply the American armies. Obviously the combined British 
and American merchant marines were barely adequate to 
transport those two million men to France. How were they 
to-be supplied? Seventeen million tons of supplies were re- 
quired, but after March, 1918, the allies needed men, men and 
more men. Dawes’ official position was that of General Pur- 
chasing Agent of the A. E. F. He bought ten out of those 
seventeen million tons in Europe, without in the least inter- 
fering with the sources of supplies for the other allied armies. 
His monument is having provided for’ more than half the 
physical requirements of the American army by judicious pur- 
chasing in a Europe which was supposedly bled white. Of 
course, Switzerland and Spain made money, but it is astonish- 
ing how much he got in France. Figs and dates from Algiers 
replaced prunes and dried peaches on the ration list, tons 
of blankets came from Spain where the merino sheep has been 
famous for centuries, macaroni came up from Italy, and many 
another substitute saved the precious tonnage. It seems like an 
absurdly simple story, but the hard facts are that three years 
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of experience had not yet brought the allies to a point of 
adopting obvious expedients. Dawes put his deal through 
with all the dispatch of a banker from Michigan Boulevard. 
But all his Chicago enthusiasm and initiative would have gone 
for naught, had he not been supported by the man who as- 
signed him his task. The tributes which Dawes pays to 
Pershing are full and generous, even a bit extravagant at 
times. But they are none the less sincere and convincing. 
Pershing apparently had not only the vision to see the situation, 
and the wisdom to understand the difficulties, but he had that 
truest kind of patriotism which made him subordinate his 
own personality when thereby he could get something done. 
Such books as those of General Dawes will make it possible 
for the future historian to make up to Pershing the substantial 
credit which is his due, and which his own modesty more than 
anything else has, up to the present, kept from him. 
RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 
Trinity College. 


THe PEAcE IN THE MakincG. By H. Wilson Harris, New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1921. 235 pp. 


Here is the evidence in the case as presented by the cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News. It makes practically 
no contribution and cannot pretend to have been written by a 
real participant in the transactions. Nevertheless it is probably 
a more accurate account of what took place than the accounts 
of other newspaper men, such as, for example, the bad-tem- 
pered and bigoted Dr. E. J. Dillon. The author deplores the 
autocratic behavior of the Council of Four and then admits 
that there was no other way of getting business done. This is a 
sample of his book, for he thereby gets in the criticism so dear 
to the reportorial heart and at the same time makes a trite com- 
ment for which some readers may call him a far-sighted critic. 
It does not seem to annoy him that his comments are for the 
most part self-contradictory. He thinks President Wilson 
was the greatest single force at the conference and then desires 
to go on record as authenticating Clemenceau’s caustic com- 
ment on Wilson as being too much like Jesus Christ. He seems 
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to think that it was a fault in Wilson that he was essentially 
a judge and not an advocate. Some of us have long been of 
the opinion that the chief trouble with the Versailles Conference 
was that it was all lawyers and no judges. It is refreshing to 
learn that the most criticized member of the conference was 
the only man who took his job in a judicial spirit. The future 
is likely to put a different interpretation upon this aspect of 
Wilson’s character than Mr. Harris intended it should have. 

RaNnbDoLpH G. ADAMS. 

Trinity College. 


THE TALe or Horror. A study of the Gothic Romance, By Edith Birk- 
head, M.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. 241 pp, includ- 
ing index. 


The Gothic romance is one form of fiction that modern 
readers of novels have been well content to read about rather 
than read. The average literary conscience is easily quieted 
with a little first-hand knowledge of Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, 


and Monk Lewis, eked out, perhaps, with a handbook knowl- 
edge of Vathek and Frankenstein. It can hardly be said that 
Miss Birkhead has made it any easier for average humanity 
to read Gothic novels, but she has certainly made it easier to 
read about them. The book is a most thorough study that does 
not shrink from detail. A count of the titles mentioned in 
the index shows nearly six hundred, the great majority of 
which are tales of terror that are discussed specifically and are 
in many cases summarized or analyzed in the book. Some of 
these books may have been examined superficially—one hates 
to think of anyone reading all of them meticulously—but so 
far as I am able to check from my own reading, the material 
has all been carefully read and analyzed. The book is in fact 
a storehouse of information about little-read novels. In this 
respect it does for the tale of terror what Dr. Bernbaum’s 
The Drama of Sensibility does for one type of drama—it 
presents scholars with a condensed but at the same time ex- 
haustive array of facts that would otherwise be unavailable 
without laborious research. The book is essentially one of 
fact rather than criticism. No attempt is made to establish a 
fictitious value, per se, for the Gothic novel, but its influence 
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in its period and its later ramifications are made clear in the 
concluding chapters. Perhaps the best chapters from this point 
of view are those entitled Satires on the Novel of Terror, 
Later Developments of the Tale of Terror, and American 
Tales of Terror. The last named, in particular, will afford the 
student of American literature a clear conception of what the 
masterpieces of Poe and Hawthorne owe to the early purvey- 
ors of horror and cold shivers. 

The organization of the book is comprehensive and yet 
compact; the style is a fair doctoral-thesis style, but a bit 
too coagulated with detail to be genuinely interesting or lively. 
There are occasional touches of humorous observation that 
must have provided the author, even as they do the reader, 
with some relief from the tedium inherent in Gothicism. The 
book is undoubtedly a distinct contribution to the history of 
the novel. 

NeEwMaAN I. WHITE. 

Trinity College. 


WasHincton CLose-Ups. INTIMATE Views oF SoME Pustic Ficures, 
by Edward G. Lowry. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1921. 275 
pp. $3.00. 


There has been a good deal of this kind of thing lately. 
First Mr. J. Maynard Keynes wrote that chapter on the Con- 
ference in his “Economic Consequences of the Peace,” and 
blamed the whole thing on the fact that Mr. Wilson had in- 
herited the stubbornness of his Presbyterian ancestors. Since 
then a Gentleman in a Duster has mirrored Downing Street 
and what was probably a gentleman with a bad case of dyspep- 
sia had tried to mirror Washington. Mr. Lowry’s book is 
the best of the lot. In the first place he isn’t irritated about 
something, or at somebody. Now there are certain little human 
characteristics in every man which make it possible for the 
mob to understand him. You could read the man’s speeches 
or his campaign biography, or what his admirers or enemies 
think of him for years and yet never really get to understand 
the man. Mr. Lowry’s service is that he has with infinite skill 
selected just the little, unimportant, insignificant episode which 
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gives the man in the street the key to the whole mysterious 
being of the public man. Some of his sketches are classics. 
No one will ever say any more or any less of Mr. Harding 
than that he belongs to the days before safety-razors. More- 
over Mr. Lowry has done us a distinct service in gathering 
together just those anecdotes about our contemporary heroes 
which we need to have in print. We want to know just how 
Admiral Sims said what he said about blood being thicker than 
water, and it is well to have on record just what Mr. Hoover 
said to those two German scoundrels who had obstructed his 
work on the Belgian Relief for four years and then came 
whining for help in 1918. Yes, this is all delightful until we 
get to Pershing. Now, Pershing did a great deal in the late 
war besides make Mr. Lowry wear a Sam Brown belt. 

All the sketches are full of that unenduring cleverness 
which seems so pointless to another generation. But one of 
the group may have a little more of permanent value in it. 
It is the close-up of Senator Norris, of Nebraska. This is one 
of the best attempts to interpret the typical middle-western 
American, who is so much more American than any easterner. 
He is that type of American who is supplanting the “southern 
gentleman of the old school” as the simon-pure product of 
America at her best. He, and not Harding, is the average 
American. For he is shrewd and alert, at the same time he 
is of those “plain simple folk who have worked hard all their 
lives and who have known what it is to be poor, but not the 
squalid, sordid poverty of the congested East that kills hope and 
crushes the life and strength and self-respect out of men. 
They are good, useful citizens—not ‘prominent citizens,’ but 
useful citizens. There is a whole world of difference.” 


RanpDOoLpH G. ADAMS. 
Trinity College. 


Notes on Lire anp Letters. By Joseph Conrad. Garden City, N. Y., 
and Toronto: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1921. x+262 pp. 


Three dissociated catchwords may be taken to represent the 
spirit of Joseph Conrad: Poland, the Sea, and Romance. The 
terms are no more logically parallel than the three stages in 
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the man’s career, from noble childhood in a land-locked Rus- 
sian province to service fore-and-aft on British merchant ships, 
and thence to Sir Walter’s own trade of novel-making. It is 
impossible to look back upon the literary work of Mr. Conrad 
and perceive a well marked series of periods, distinguished by 
the effects of various influences; he first endured the many 
influences that were to determine the nature and quality of his 
fictions, and then in his quiet middle age proceeded to write his 
stories. What the world knows of him it has chiefly from his 
self-revealment in the characters of his novels. Only twice 
has he proffered undisguised information about himself, once 
quite formally in the Personal Record, and now more famil- 
iarly in this volume of Notes. 


The best part of the new book is the “Author’s Note” 
which he gives by way of preface ; here he is more than usually 
colloquial, almost genial, in his comment upon the miscellaneous 
short papers which make up the bulk of the book. First there- 
after come a baker’s dozen of essays on literary subjects, ap- 
preciative tributes to the good graces of certain studious 
realists, James, Daudet, Turgenev, with kind words also for 
several romancers of the ocean. The other notes, those on 
Life as separate from Letters, touch principally two groups of 
ideas, about Poland and about traveling by sea. The Polish 
papers urge persuasively the good case for the reéstablishment 
of the ancient republic between Russia and the Teutonic gov- 
ernments. The articles dealing with ships and mariners in- 
clude a striking tribute to the sturdy heroism of the men of the 
British merchant service in war time and an equally impressive 
condemnation of the administrative blunders which were re- 
vealed by the loss of the Titanic. In the collection as a whole 
the author has gleaned a goodly “sheaf,” to use Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s word, but the reader who hopes to find it a full harvest 
of frank reminiscences will be somewhat disappointed. 

Rosert CALVIN WHITFORD. 
Knox College. 
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An EncLisH ANTHOLOGY oF ProsE AND Poetry, SHEWING THE MAIN 
STREAM oF ENGLISH LITERATURE THROUGH S1x CENTURIES. Com- 


piled and arranged by Henry Newbolt. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1921. 1011 pp. 


The originality of this volume is not confined to the sug- 
gestive position of the word English and the antique form of 
the word shewing in the title. It is continued in the heavy 
print, the elimination of all notes, and the preservation of origi- 
nal spellings throughout. It is most prominently to be seen 
in the plan of the book, which aims to present the stream of 
English literature exactly as it flowed. This involves the in- 
clusion of some material not usually included, such as selec- 
tions fom scientific, philosophic and controversial writings, and 
a chronology based on the first appearance of the particular 
selection as a literary influence, rather than upon the writer’s 
date of birth. It is nothing to the discredit of the volume that 
it does not accomplish its purpose—no one-volume anthology 
of a whole literature ever accomplishes even more moderate 
aims. Regarded as an ordinary anthology, aside from its spe- 
cial claim to originality, it contains some worth-while new se- 
lections and a host of old favorites, and is not noticeably better 
than some of the American anthologies of English literature 
already in print. 


NewMaNn I. Waite. 
Trinity College. 





How Mucu Swati I Give? By Lilian Brandt. With an Introductory 
Note by Frank A. Fetter. New York: The Frontier Press, 1921, xiii, 
153 pp. $2.00. 

The multiplication in recent years of organizations and 
causes which appeal to the benevolence of the public has given 
new importance to the question which forms the title of this 
timely volume. Miss Brandt displays a thorough knowledge 
of the history of charity and a wealth of practical experience 
in the problem of securing financial support for undertakings 
of a philanthropic character. Especially clever are the chap- 
ters containing a clear and interesting analysis of the psychol- 
ogy of giving. Among the important motives to philanthropic 
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action, Miss Brandt discusses sympathy for suffering, desire 
for divine approval, desire for social esteem or to avoid dis- 
esteem, familiarity and habit, a sense of loyalty, the pleasure 
of doing good, considerations of reason and taste, the desire 
of the giver to distract attention from some anti-social conduct, 
and possibly in some instances the desire to keep the “lower 
classes” quiet. In conclusion she says: “The relative weight 
which various considerations have in determining contributions 
to philanthropy in America at the present time can be only a 
matter of speculation. As, however, we consider the nature of 
the appeals made by organizations which rely upon voluntary 
contributions for support, and as we notice how the public re- 
sponds to these appeals, this much at least seems clear: that 
this is not so much a matter of reason or of conscience as of 
habit, tradition, imitation, social pressure and sentiment.” 
Miss Brandt examines the answers of the past and some of 
the experience of recent years in her effort to aid readers in 
arriving at an answer to the question: “How much shall I 
give?” No simple and universally applicable rule of giving is 


discovered, but a great deal of light is thrown upon the methods 
and considerations which should aid the individual in making 
a decision. 


WiLL1aAmM H.. GLasson. 
Trinity College. 








